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ROVINCIAL governments have shown more 

activity of late than is their usual habit. Pre- 

mier Pattullo in British Columbia has evolved 
a ‘new Liberalism’ upon which he claims that all 
President Roosevelt’s policies have been founded. 
A project of industrial control is in force in Alberta, 
while in Nova Scotia, Premier Macdonald has given 
the State a definite réle in promoting reconstruc- 
tion. Despite these precepts, it is virtually impos- 
sible to determine what may transpire after the 
coming Ontario election. Both Mr. Henry and Mr. 
Hepburn seem disposed to reject the ridiculous in- 
flation of the scope of provincial government which 
is the unfortunate legacy of the Ferguson régime. 
But their suggested remedies have been inconclu- 
sive. Mr. Henry has advocated the much-needed 
revision of the B.N.A. Act, while Mr. Hepburn has 
made statements about an ‘exodus of Tories from 
Queen’s Park’ as a means of reducing governmental 
costs. Whatever the former’s intentions may be, 
there is little hope for any effective measure of re- 
vision of the constitution while the farcical neces- 
sity of provincial unanimity is still in force. And 
Mr. Hepburn can scarcely avert an influx of Lib- 
erals as the normal aftermath of the Tory exodus 
unless he is willing to prove the sincerity of his 
purpose by placing civil service appointments in the 
hands of an independent commission. With the 
present importance of unemployment relief and the 
future probability of an insurance system, a pro- 
perly constituted civil service is vital from both a 
social and an economic point of view, and should be 
commended to the attention of all parties. But this 
question, vaguely mentioned, has been the nearest 
approach which either the Ontario Liberals or the 
Conservatives have made to broaching a fundamen- 
tal issue, while the C.C.F. have not had time, since 
their late re-organization, to bring broader questions 
to the forefront. In the meantime, the series 
of pale ghosts flits unconvincingly across the 
election stage and the more compelling issues 
of the socialization of milk, coal and bread, the ad- 
ministration of relief and the social services, have 
been forced into the position of insignificant under- 
studies. 
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HE election promises to exhibit most of the 

worst features of political partisanship, and the 

official Opposition, encouraged by the result of 
the South Oxford by-election, may hesitate to raise 
any real issues. It is depressing to reflect that this 
course may be justified by immediate results. Un- 
less and until more concrete questions are intro- 
duced into the campaign, a large part of the elec- 
torate will undoubtedly view the contest with apa- 
thetic eyes, although the fault lies largely in their 
indifference. Most of the polling will be in the 
nature of speculation on Mr. Hepburn, who remains 
a political enigma to most people. His infinite capa- 
city for personalities has hitherto served to conceal 
his proposals for constructive action; we doubt that 
they are as radical as some of the more timid souls 
would fear. At present, the election would seem 
to depend upon the outcome of the strenuous com- 
petition between the two party leaders to see whv 
can obtain the more flattering biography in the To- 
ronto Saturday Night. The Liberal hope is credited 
with retaining ‘through all this performance [Can- 
adian democracy at work in a hotel bedroom]—a 
certain indefinable dignity’, and in him is noticed 
‘the high, wide intellectual forehead and the well- 
shaped head with its breadth between the ears’. 
Leading his rival, so to speak, by a head, Mr. Hep- 
burn may gain the promised land first and in time 
to see the ‘Tory exodus’. 


* * * 

FTER hearing astonishing confessions from 
tobacco manufacturers of profiteering and 
exploitation, Mr. Stevens’ industrial Oxford 
Group promised to go from strength to strentgh 
until it summoned Mr. Walter M. Stewart, the pre- 
sident of the W. C. Macdonald Company. Instead, 
it met its Waterloo, for here was the strange and 
unexpected case of a witness who wanted to say 
more than the Committee wished to know. Mr. 
Stewart hinted that it might not be altogether un- 
profitable for a tobacco company to invest a certain 
amount of money in party campaign funds; in fact, 
it appeared that his firm had suffered in 1932 from 
not having done so, although the possible benefits 
of such a course had been pointed out to him as 
early as 1930. The source of the latter advice he 
named as a prominent collector of Conservative 





funds. After a few tentative advances by members 
of the committee, Mr. Stewart launched an on- 
slaught of his own and volunteered to summon and 
question before the committee three Cabinet Min- 
isters. This was the immediate signal for the hasty 
retreat of the inquisitors, who were diffident about 
exposing their respective parties to this disconcert- 
ing source of revelation. The course of the tobacco 
investigation demonstrates precisely the shortcom- 
ings of a parliamentary committee. In dealing with 
purely economic subjects, it must lack the expert 
knowledge to elicit the needful information or to 
suggest any adequate cures for the ills discovered. 
And when politics become merged with the eco- 
nomics the enquiry is impeded at a time when it 
should be given the fullest possible play. The 
Stewart episode is serious, because it can be no less 
than an isolated example of a general pathological 
condition. It is amusing in that many Conservatives 
have hoped that the Stevens Committee would un- 
cover some useful pre-election propaganda in the 
form of Liberal delinquencies. Now their Franken- 
stein threatens to devour them, while the C.C.F. 
reaps the benefits. 
* * + 

HE attitude of moral superiority which Cana- 

dians are prone to adopt towards the United 

States is often the excuse for inaction in deal- 
ing with specific abuses. While we pride ourselves 
upon being less susceptible to the gambling instinct 
—a curious superstition—urgent reforms of stock ex- 
change dealings may not be carried out at a time 
when they will become more necessary than before. 
The Roosevelt Administration’s much-debated Se- 
curities Act has been in force for a year, and it 
seems altogether probable that, despite the frenzied 
efforts of the exchange lobbyists, it will have been 
reinforced by the Rayburn-Fletcher Bill when these 
lines appear in print. There is some evidence that 
the American Administration has not been pressing 
the former enactment, but the Fletcher-Rayburn 
Bill goes further in curbing the previous license of 
stock manipulators. Margin requirements have 
been increased materially. The incompatible func- 
tions of broking and dealing have been divorced. 
Further information must be placed at the dis- 
posal of the public as regards the stocks in which 
they are invited to invest, while the Federal 
Trade Commission has been built into an agency 
capable of exerting a regulatory function. How 
successful this action will be remains to be seen. 
But it does represent a recognition of the failure of 
the stock exchanges to put their own affairs in 
order. The inadequate measures suggested by 
leaders of the exchanges after the bull market of 
last June and July forced a threat of legislation 
from Congress which had the effect of eliciting fur- 
ther proposals of reform from Mr. Whitney and his 
associates. Mr. Whitney is now the leading antag- 
onist of the measure, and, considering the difficulty 
of enforcing legislation without exchange co-oper- 
ation, there is an apparent impasse which can only 
serve to weaken the Bill and to cost the exchange 
what public prestige it still possesses. 
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ignificance is that the financial sharks whom 

it hampers will seek their prey in the less re- 
stricted waters in Canada. They will find little to 
stop them. Founded upon the English Companies 
Acts, Canadian Company Law, in addition to the 
limitations imposed upon it by the necessity of con- 
current provincial legislation, is now sadly ana- 
chronistic. The provisions introduced in the Do- 
minion Law in 1930 have been inadequate to guard 
against the manipulations of the shareholders’ 
equity in the capital fund of a company which have 
been made possible by the invention of no par 
stock. Regulations concerning the information 
made available to stock-holders fall far short of 
coping with holding companies, while the modern 
custom of selling issues through investment bank- 
ers has rendered nugatory the conditions laid upon 
companies in the disposal of their shares. This 
merely refers to the legal aspects of the case; no 
attempts have been made as yet to deal with the 
economic control of investment. Stock speculation 
seems to be regarded as a specially sanctioned sub- 
limation of the gambling instinct, and while this 
attitude persists, Canadian financial houses may 
look forward to a diversion into their pockets of 
some of the 833-odd millions of dollars mentioned 
in the ‘Washington Letter’, even though it may end 
their usefulness as public institutions. 


* * * 


ae the extent that the Bill is effective its chief 
s 


F there have been recent signs of an increased 

degree of international co-operation and a poss- 

ible return to some degree of sanity in inter- 
national commercial relations, one’s rosier hopes 
have been rudely dashed to the ground. During 
this year, England has concluded agreements with 
Russia and France; their scope was limited, but 
they were at least agreements. A Balkan economic 
pact has been arranged. Wheat exporting and im- 
porting countries have conferred to fix a minimum 
price. America has recognized Soviet Russia. And 
even Mr. Bennett has mentioned the desirability of 
freer trade. But these conversions have proved to 
be no more than skin deep. In the Balkan pact, 
political expediency seems to have outweighed eco- 
nomic benefit. Wheat exporting and wheat import- 
ing countries have failed to realize that they possess 
a common objective in higher prices, and any agree- 
ment has been prevented by the chaotic organiza- 
tion of the Argentinian trade. And now Attorney- 
General Cummings has announced that Russia is 
one of the defaulting nations under the Johnson 
Bill and is not eligible for American credits. 
Whether or not the vast Russian trade anticipated 
in the States was a mirage, little of it can materi- 
alize after this present dispensation. As long as 
all attempts to boycott the Soviet Republic persist, 
that country must inevitably resort to all methods 
to sell her natural products abroad in order to ob- 
tain the necessary credits for the importation of 
industrial materials, and there will be a consequent 
repetition of the old cries about dumping, and so 
forth. 
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UT the most serious of these developments has 
been Mr. Runciman’s decision to place retro- 
active restrictions on the imports of Japanese 

cotton goods and artificial silks into the British 
crown colonies, with the exception of the West 
African dependencies. The exemption of these 
latter will only endure until the expiry of the 
present commercial treaty, while the President of 
the Board of Trade’s request for an immediate re- 
port by the import duties advisory committee fore- 
bodes a further closing of the British market to all 
Japanese goods. This is the unfortunate conclu- 
sion to the series of discussions held between the 
British and Japanese Governments in the attempt 
to reach some agreement as to their respective 
export trades. The effect of the quotas, which are 
to be imposed upon the basis of Japanese exports 
from 1927 to 1931, can be judged from the fact that, 
as far as cotton goods are concerned, these exports 
increased by nearly fifty per cent. between 1931 
and 1933. Protests of the British Government con- 
cerning the competition of goods produced by cheap 
Japanese labour are scarcely convincing after the 
failure of the English cotton manufacturers to re- 
organize and to deflate their capital costs; there 
are more ways of cutting prices than by reducing 
wages. Whatever difficulties prevented agreement, 
surely the sacrifice of some private interests would 
not have been too great a price for the avoidance 
of the dangers of the present situation. Denying 
Japan a legitimate outlet for her goods is to justify 
her attempts at territorial expansion. And the 
action of the British Government only stresses the 
most sinister aspect of the system established at 
the Ottawa Conference—economic imperialism in 
the crown colonies. Compared to this, one almost 
contemplates with relief the petty vice of economic 
nationalism. 


* * * 


APAN’S political relations with the rest of the 
world have not been any happier than her com- 
mercial ones. The declaration of a Japanese 

‘Monroe Doctrine’ by Mr. Amau of the Foreign 
Office caused a not surprising flutter in the diplo- 
matic dovecotes. Mr. Hirota’s subsequent profes- 
sions to the other powers that the statement was 
purely unofficial and that, despite it, Japan would 
continue (sic) to observe the conditions of the 
Nine-Power Pact, must have caused no less be 
wilderment. The motives of the Japanese seem to 
have been more fully expressed in the exchange 
of notes with France, from which it appears that, 
while Japan will not denounce the Nine-Power 
Treaty, she will not bind herself to respect it. 
Japan does not object to relations of which she 
does not approve between China and other powers, 
but she cannot ‘remain indifferent’ to them. As 
regards consultation with other powers in the 
event of a disturbance, provided for in Article VII 
of the treaty, the answer to the French enquiry is 
that this will be respected, but on an individual 
basis, presumably so that she will not be in a 
minority; this is the new collective system, and it 
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is quite clear that Article VII of the treaty is going 
the same way as Articles I and II. The true nature 
of Japan’s policy will become clear if and when the 
League determines to sponsor the loans proposed 
for the rehabilitation of China; it will probably 
resemble the ‘unofficial’ club brandished by Mr. 
Amau in the Japanese Foreign Office and by Mr. 
Matsuoka in syndicated articles for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, rather than the 
‘official’ olive branch extended to Great Britain and 
the States by Mr. Hirota. The olive branch, we 
suspect, was primarily designed as a fegal twig at 
which Sir John Simon could clutch to stay momen- 
tarily his calamitous descent towards international 
chaos. Acceptance by Great Britain of Mr. 
Hirota’s explanation only serves to render com- 
pletely ineffective the firm stand taken by Mr. 
Hull, and Japan can continue to point to American 
insistence upon the ‘open door’ as an isolated in- 
stance of the badgering of a bunch of puritans. 


* * * 


HERE has been a singularly curious mixture 

of motives in the foreign policy of the 

National Government in Great Britain. Intro- 
ducing as an economic policy, which threatens to 
be disastrous, a modified boycott of Japanese goods, 
they have taken a step which in September, 1931, 
at the commencement of Japan’s Manchurian oper- 
ations, might have been thoroughly effective in pre- 
serving the Pacific peace system. Fortunately, they 
cannot demand that the self-governing Dominions 
should follow them. Such an interpretation of a 
‘common foreign policy’ would be insupportable. 
Politically, the Imperial consequences of Sir John 
Simon would seem necessarily to be to drive 
Canada into the arms of the United States, with 
whom we share the danger of illegal Japanese ag- 
grandizement in the Pacific. The break-down of 
the Nine Power Treaty can only mean the disrup- 
tion of the London Naval Treaty, upon which it 
was essentially founded, an armament race in the 
Pacific and demands for Dominion support. The 
European situation involves the same consequences. 
Continuous refusals to accept responsibilities have 
only brought in their train cumulatively larger 
ones, and it is now apparent from the French reply 
to the British disarmament suggestions that there 
is no hope of rapprochement with Germany unless 
the National Government will definitely impose 
upon itself the definite guarantee of French secur- 
ity. An increase in the British air force ‘for 
defensive reasons’ seems to have been the only 
answer. It is alarming to note, in the face of this, 
that there are quoted in The Dying Peace, a pamph- 
let written by a group of prominent international 
authorities in England, statements from the Morn- 
ing Post of August 2nd and the Daily Herald of 
September 18th. They are to the effect that Aus- 
tralia had decided to join the armaments race in 
the Pacific after consultation with Canada, New 
Zealand and the Imperial Defence Committee. A 
little public enlightenment on the point would not 
be amiss. 
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London Letter 


HE other day Sir Thomas Inskip, the Attorney- 

General, urged upon a Conservative audience 

that they should not set their minds against 
a continuance of the ‘National’ Government, be- 
cause, he said, a union of parties was still required 
in order to defend the country against assaults upon 
personal liberty, both from the Right and from the 
Left. It is odd that he should have been the mouth- 
piece of this utterance, for he is the sponsor, and 
perhaps the principal author, of the Incitement to 
Disaffection Bill, which is arousing sharp opposi- 
tion in Liberal circles on the very grounds that it 
menaces the personal freedom that is said to be 
every Englishman’s heritage. Without listing the 
full provisions of the Bill, it is sufficient to quote 
here the opinion of Sir William Holdsworth, the 
eminent author of the History of English Law. Of 
one section, which creates an offence of doing, or 
attempting to do, an act preparatory to a commis- 
sion of an act under another section, he says that 
so loose a definition of a crime is contrary to the 
spirit of our criminal law. Far too wide powers, 
in his view, are given to a single Justice of the 
Peace, in the determination of what is a suspicious 
act. Professor Holdsworth quoted a judgment of 
Chief Justice Camden, in Entick versus Carrington, 
in 1765, who said ‘If that point shall be determined 
in favour of the jurisdiction, the secret cabinets and 
bureaux of every subject in the kingdom will be 
thrown open to the search and inspection of a mes- 
senger, whenever the Secretary of State shall think 
fit to charge, or even to suspect, a person to be the 
author, printer or publisher of a seditious libel.’ 
Professor Holdsworth added that if the Bill is passed 
as it stands the same result will follow when a Jus- 
tice of the Peace suspects that an offence has been 
committed under the Act. And another dictum of 
Lord Camden he also found apt. ‘With respect to 
the arguments of State necessity, or a distinction 
that has been aimed between State offences and 
others, the common law does not understand that 
kind of reasoning, nor do our books take notice of 
such distinction.’ A layman unwilling to suspect 
Sir Thomas Inskip of hypocrisy, or Sir William 
Holdsworth of juridical error, can only suppose that 
the former has not realized the implications of his 
own Bill. 


» * * 


UT in spite of its sinister implications, the In- 
citement to Disaffection Bill can hardly be 
described as the political event of the month. 

In this season that niche must, of course, be re- 
served for the Budget. Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
Budget, brought out on April 17th, is so straight- 
forward as to be positively stodgy. It restores the 
cuts in unemployment benefit—but under the pro- 
visions of the Government’s Unemployment Insur- 
ance Bill well over half the cost of this act of bounty 
falls not upon the Exchequer but upon the inde- 
pendent Unemployment Insurance Fund. Half the 
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cuts that were made in the salaries of public sery- 
ants in 1931 are restored. Sixpence comes off the 
income-tax, which is welcome relief indeed; but the 
small tax-payer would have been better satisfied if 
the personal allowances had been restored to their 
pre-1931 level. They are now out of all proportion 
to the necessary expenditures of people of moderate 
incomes upon their own maintenance and that of 
their wives and families. The public had expected 
more in the way of remissions and concessions, and 
it was disappointed at the Chancellor’s estimates, 
which were far less optimistic than those suggested 
by expert commentators beforehand. Though he 
says there is no deception, he almost certainly has 
something up his sleeve. What for? The Opposition 
irreverently suggests that the purpose is to be able 
to give a still more ample bribe to the electorate 
next year, when a General Election may be in im- 
mediate prospect. Some financial opinion inclines 
to the view that the Chancellor is deliberately aim- 
ing at buoyancy in Exchequer returns through the 
coming year, as at once a psychological stimulus 
to enterprise, and a financial check upon inflationary 
forces. Still another very real possibility is the crea- 
tion of a reserve against contingent liabilities that 
may arise during the year—war debt payments, for 
instance, or increased provision for defence in a 
world of rearmament. 


* s * 


HE country seems to have given up hope of 

any general disarmament convention. Argu- 

ment is no longer directed to the hopeless ques- 
tion of what offers we might make, or what other 
policies we might pursue, in order to reconcile the 
irreconcilable views of a Germany determined to be 
equal in armament with France, and a France deter- 
mined that at all costs she shall have military su- 
premacy over Germany. The moot question now is: 
Given that Europe is about to return to its pre-War 
state of armed preparedness, should we enter into 
further guarantees on the Continent, in order to 
prevent the outbreak of a great war there by threat- 
ening to throw in our lot with the aggrieved party, 
or should we hold ourselves aloof from the dangers 
of the European ammunition dump, seeking only to 
preserve our own security and the freedom of the 
seas? The fact is, however, that we are too near to 
Europe, and too closely involved in world affairs 
outside that continent, for such a black and white 
choice to be possible. But those who in general 
would colour their policy in the latter rather than 
the former hue emphatically point out that Euro- 
pean commitment is contrary to the sentiment and 
to the expressed policy of the British Dominions. 
This country is sometimes urged to sacrifice some 
of its international independence for the sake of 
securing disarmament, but there is no doubt what- 
ever that the sacrifice necessary, involving as it 
would a chronic conflict in policy between the mem- 
ber states of the British Commonwealth, would not 
be worth while for the kind of disarmament that 
alone is possible at this time. 
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HAT is one great Commonwealth problem that 
has come to the fore in these last weeks. An- 
other is that of the trade in primary products 


| between the Dominions and this country. Of course, 


‘Canada First’ and other Dominions first for manu- 
factured commodities has its natural counterpart in 
‘The British Farmer First’ for agricultural products. 
Moreover, the British farmer has to pay the price 
of our industrial protection and he rightly demands 
some compensation. But when those generalities are 
acknowledged the dangers and difficulties to which 
the policy of the present Government is leading 
become all too apparent. Mr. Bruce, the High Com- 
missioner for Australia, has slipped away while the 
slipping was good, to tell his countrymen that they 
had better adjust their agricultural production to 
the prospect of a restricted British market. It is 
obvious that his suggestions have met with a most 
unfavourable reception. Mr. Lyons has his ear 
pretty close to the ground, and he has expressed the 
Australian people’s firm refusal to restrict the out- 
put of their primary products. So if Australia can- 
not find markets in Great Britain, she is going to 
find them in foreign countries—to whom she will 
doubtless give tariff concessions which will eat into 
the privileged market for British products in the 
Dominion. It is certainly a topsy-turvy world in 
which the same Government should be at once 
taking action that compels Australia to buy more 
Japanese goods, and restricting the entry of Japan- 
ese products into colonial markets in order to help 
the home industrial producer—who, after all, forms 
the market for British agricultural products. We 
apparently like the taste of our own rumps. 


H. V. Hopson 





SELF-CONTROL 


If he also dared 

he also would be deep in the red thunder that 
knocks 

above the heart’s sinew, to be taken and snared 

like a wave’s water distributed through rocks 


and anywhere in the sand about. But his mind 
is unforgivably strong to twist 

a length of memory into silver and bind 

him hence with cord as slight as a girl’s wrists 


nor more breakable. Others streak 

like iron steamers up the grand circle, and make 
the word continents into meaning. He, too weak 
ever, and you, to break 


this double casually riding him, says things 
decorous on such occasion, goes his ways 
bitterly in his own leading strings. 

And his desire is destroyed upon a phrase. 


Ricumonp LATTIMORE, 
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Washington Letter 


HOSE who believe that the Roosevelt Admin- 

istration has been driving hell-bent toward the 

Left gave thanks to Mammon last week and 
cashed their first quarter dividend cheques. 

The swing to the Left, they happily discovered, 
has not been as wide as they had convinced them- 
selves it was. This was definitely established when 
the new figures on unemployment were published 
by the American Federation of Labour. We 
still have more than 10,000,000 who await initiation 
into the New Deal. The first step in the New Deal 
is getting a job and these 10,000,000 find that jobs 
are not to be had. As long as such a mass of work- 
ing humanity must stand with its hand out, it is, of 
course, fairly evident that the Administration can- 
not be regarded as a threat to the proprietors, so 
the proprietors take rather ironic comfort in sub- 
stantial unemployment figures. Understand, this is 
not the fault of the Roosevelt Administration 
directly. Roosevelt has done virtually everything 
he could within the limits of a very highly regarded 
written Constitution. The rest, if the New Deal is 
to succeed, depends upon the co-operation of the 
bankers, the industrialists and the Big Business 
man. 


It is generally admitted that one of the great 
influences which pushed the United States into the 
economic abyss was the ever-increasing disparity 
between the wealth which production created and 
failure of that wealth to find its way into pay enve- 
lopes. Production, earnings and investment in- 
creased enormously, wages hardly at all between 
1920 and the collapse. The New Deal, in theory, 
proposed to close this gap, or at least to narrow it. 
But again, this depends largely upon the co-opera- 
tion of those who hold the purse strings. These 
gentlemen were, for a while, frightened and 
promised a great many things which they do not 
now propose to live up to. 


* % * 


O what do we have? For the first quarter of 
1934, to get back to those divided cheques, 
there were 670 dividend changes in United 

States corporations. Standard Statistics reports that 
of this number, 156 changes were extra dividends. 
Among the rest, 128 were increased in regular 
dividends and 231 were either resumption of divi- 
dend payments or payment of dividends for the 
first time. Dividend payments in March were found 
to be nine per cent. higher than in March last year. 
That looks like the first rustle of returning pros- 
perity. However, with our economic set-up, the 
receivers of dividends are the least important group 
in the community, harsh as that may sound to them. 
And it is at this point that those 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed, and their more fortunate fellows who have 
jobs, enter the picture and take their places promi- 
nently in the foreground. Real wages which, prac- 
tically speaking, are what your money can buy, 
made no increase between March, 1933, and March, 
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1934, in the United States. The money in those pay 
envelopes that were distributed during that year 
did increase—all of 9.7 per cent. To those depend- 
ing on pay envelopes for their bread, this meant 
virtually nothing, for there was a corresponding in- 
crease of 9.3 per cent. in their cost of living. At the 
same time, recent government statistics show more 
people on Civil Works Administration projects or 
direct relief in February of this year than in Feb- 
ruary of last year. 

In the face of these figures, Washington wallows 
in talk about ‘nationalizing silver’, ‘stimulating in- 
vestment in capital goods industries’, ‘releasing the 
Government’s strangle-hold on business’, ‘the Com- 
munistic tendencies of the Administration’ and all 
such rot. Much of the Administration’s embarrass- 
ment in these circumstances is primarily due to the 
fact that it can neither force the payment of a 
greater proportion of corporate income in wages, 
where such a policy is eminently possible, or force 
economical employment of existing capital goods 
facilities. If space permitted I could give you an 
actual illustration of enormously increased profits 
in one corporation last year with no increase at all 
in wages and with payment of an extra dividend to 
stockholders. 

What does all this mean in respect to the New 
Deal? Simply that there can be no New Deal until 
the philosophy that is demonstrated by such prac- 
tices is eliminated from the economic scene, or, to 
put it most optimistically, until its exponents are 
‘educated’ to think somewhat more constructively. 
Lest it be thought that I am an unrepentant pes- 
simist, I offer the testimony of no less than General 
Hugh Johnson, the administrator of the National 
Recovery Act. He said in a speech in the Middle 
West that opponents of the N.R.A. are seeking to 
‘scuttle the whole recovery programme, make the 
Blue Eagle walk the plank, hoist the Jolly Roger 
on the Ship of State, and sail back to piracy’. 

* * x 

S undeniable proof of the terrifying circum- 
stances in which our brokers find themselves, 
consider that the members of the New York 
Stock Exchange made only $833,167,686 net be- 
tween January 1, 1928, and August 31, 1933. The 
gross income of these extreme opponents of the New 
Deal was $2,153,218,671. It seems that the brokers 
have really felt the depression, for Richard Whitney, 
president of the exchange and chief lobbyist against 
the stock exchange control bill, remarked that had 
it not been for 1928 and 1929, his colleagues would 
have made only some 400 odd millions. These fig- 
ures are compiled, not by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, which has been revealing 
what it takes to make a successful banker or broker, 
but by the stock exchange itself, and you can bet 

that when they say ‘net’ they mean ‘net’. 

Disclosure of these enormous profits, even dur- 
ing depression times, has been a strong influence on 
Congress for the passage of the stock exchange con- 
trol bill. The measure has already passed the House 
and by the time you read these lines, it will prob- 
ably be law. 
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UR international affairs continue bumping 
O along the hard road of diplomacy with war 

debts ascending the horizon once more. June 
15th is another international pay day (theoretical) 
and the experts here are busily engaged in indus- 
trious mathematical research attempting to devise 
what they are pleased to call ‘a solution of the war 
debt problem’. The President is even reported work- 
ing out the ‘ideal’ solution to be applied to Finland 
in the hope that it may serve as a model for all the 
rest of our debtors. War debts are a kind of semi- 
annual farce in Washington, and, as a side-show 
this time, Attorney-General Homer Cummings 
delivered himself of a fine legalistic opinion this 
week-end holding Soviet Russia to be a defaulter 
(the Kerensky debt) but England and France quite 
spotless in their contribution to the international 
poker game. 

Meanwhile, the more realistic gentlemen upon 
the international scene, the armament and muni- 
tions sellers continue in business at the old stands. 
It seems that United States companies, along with 
British firms, have been selling too many aeroplanes 
to Germany —too many, at least, for France to 
ignore. United States exports of such implements 
of military force to Germany were valued at $650,- 
000 in January and February, it has just been dis- 
closed. Last year, the total for 12 months was only 
$394,000. Britain has just sent Germany 80 Rolls- 
Royce aeroplane motors and France is protesting. 

French aeroplane exports to Germany for the 
first quarter of 1934 amounted to 568,000 francs. 
And if you think it is funny that France protests 
such sales by others while her own munitions 
makers are selling to Germany, then you don’t know 
the munitions industry. National boundaries mean 
nothing to these ‘merchants of death’. They are 
real internationalists. 


Rosert W. Horton 





AUTUMN GARDEN 


Lovely this autumn garden. Apple leaves 

Drift slowly to the grass. Red dahlias shed 
Their spiky petals on the weary earth. 

She gave so much; now she lies still and weaves, 
From falling flowers, dreams of another birth. 


Blue jays are te!king in the yellow wood 

Beside the pond. How beautiful they are, 

Those bright blue wings on which the sunlight falls, 
Like laughter breaking through a sombre mood! 
Deep in the tangled bush a robin calls 


One clear, swift note and then is still again. 
Laden with breath of woodsmoke comes the wind. 
It blows the blue mist inland from the sea. 

Then, suddenly, I hear a sound of rain, 

Pattering sharply through the apple tree. 


Joan S. GRIGSBY 
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N a radio address to the people of Canada on 
November 20th last, Mr. Bennett made the fol- 
lowing brief statement upon the prospective pol- 
icy of the Dominion Government: ‘While at pres- 
ent it is difficult to forecast with any degree of 
assurance what the future will be, the steady im- 
provement of the last few months, in our opinion, 
warrants the view that we may be able, with the 
return of spring, to undertake a reasonable policy 
of public works in every province of the Dominion 
that will substantially assist in stimulating private 
enterprise, increasing purchasing power, provide 
employment and hasten the return of prosperity.’ 

This tentative promise was confirmed in Janu- 
ary, first by the resolutions of the Provincial Confer- 
ence and soon after in the speech from the Throne. 
But no subsequent disclosure of the Government’s 
intentions has been made, beyond a brief reference 
in a speech Mr. Bennett made at Hamilton on March 
21st to a ‘modest programme’ of public works. There 
apparently the matter will rest until the Govern- 
ment presents its detailed proposals to Parliament 
in the near future. 

It may seem to some critics that the Govern- 
ment has unduly delayed the adoption of this pol- 
icy and is now going to undertake it in only a nig- 
gardly and ineffective fashion. Yet these criticisms 
may actually be but little warranted. A recent 
paper by Professor Sumner H. Slichter, of the Har- 
vard Business School, (presented to the American 
Economic Association last Christmas) advances 
certain principles to be observed in the relief of 
unemployment by the construction of public works; 
and the present policy of the Dominion Govern- 
ment fairly well conforms to the principles Profes- 
sor Slichter has laid down. In Professor Slichter’s 
opinion, employment in general arises from the new 
opportunities that business men can discover of 
making money for themselves. When opportunities 
for profit are abundant, employment will be good; 
but from time to time, through irregularities of 
technological progress, opportunities of profit may 
diminish and employment will then correspondingly 
decline; and it may then become desirable for a 
government to enlarge its expenditures upon non- 
profit-making undertakings of public advantage, to 
offset the reduction of profit-seeking expenditures 
by private business as a whole. Actually this reduc- 
tion of business expenditures in times of depression 
will be so great that it will be utterly impossible for 
a government to replace it in full. But fortunately 
such full replacement is by no means necessary, 
since comparatively small expenditures by the gov- 
ernment upon its enterprises should encourage pri- 
vate business to venture upon accessory expendi- 
tures many times as great. Nevertheless, this res- 
ponse by private business cannot be regarded as 
automatic and inevitable; and accordingly the best 
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Publie Works Policy 


By C. P. WRIGHT 





way to ensure that it shall be made will be for the 
government to withhold its expenditures until it is 
assured that general business recovery has already 
begun, so that these expenditures will furnish the 
fullest possible psychological stimulus to business 
at large and so that their cessation will not be fol- 
lowed by an immediate relapse. Upon the charac- 
ter of the works to be undertaken in a programme 
of relief construction Professor Slichter is not spe- 
cific. But, like all economists, he believes that they 
should have been carefully selected and planned 
long in advance of the need for their actual execu- 
tion and that they should not be hurriedly chosen 
at the last moment by politics or chance; and he 
further recommends that they should not involve 
any very lengthy commitments, whose completion 
would unduly involve the government in competi- 
tion with private business, once business recovery 
was proceeding vigorously on its way. 

Thus it would seem that the Dominion Govern- 
ment has acted discreetly in delaying the inaugu- 
ration of its programme of public works until signs 
of recovery had begun to appear and even in con- 
fining this programme within modest and reasonable 
bounds. On the other hand, it has probably been 
unduly secretive in announcing the details of its 
programme; and for this secrecy Canada will have 
to pay a heavy price. Once the crucial resolution 
had been made upon the general question of policy, 
all consequent decisions of the Government upon 
the manner of its administration should have been 
given the utmost publicity, not only for the sake of 
their tonic effect upon business as a whole, but also 
because prompt and full disclosure of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions would realize many savings in 
their execution. It is of course probable that the 
Government was completely unprepared to an- 
nounce the details of its programme at the end of 
last year and that it has needed all the past four 
or five months to select the works it proposes to 
undertake and to prepare plans and estimates for 
their execution. Yet in that event the selection and 
preparation of projects would probably have been 
better performed if they had been entrusted to some 
specially appointed commission (comparable to the 
Public Works Administration established last sum- 
mer in the United States), for the creation of which 
the Dominion Government apparently already pos- 
sessed entirely sufficient powers, conferred upon it 
by the Relief Act passed in March, 1933. And in 
any case, whether such a special commission were 
created or not, the Government would probably 
have been well advised to announce its decision 
upon each separate piece of work as soon at it was 
made, so that the contracts could be let and the 
contractors could organize their work without undue 
delay. But instead of this, spring has come before 
even a single definite disclosure of the Government’s 
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intentions has been made; and in consequence much 
valuable time has been lost already, and much valu- 
able money will be lost in the near future, before 
work upon the new undertakings can actually be 
commenced. 

The most part of such losses, however, both 
direct and indirect, are merely the losses of gains 
that might have been. They have gone for good, 
and it now remains only to ensure that the detailed 
policy shortly to be announced by the Dominion 
Government shall yield to the people of Canada as 
large a return of benefit as possible for the expen- 
ditures it will involve. At the moment of writing, 
while the specific proposals of the Government are 
still undisclosed, it seems most unfortunately prob- 
able that the crippling narrowness that has marked 
the gestation of this policy will recur in the policy 
itself. In the meantime it is better not to dwell 
upon this prospect, but instead to consider the gen- 
eral characteristics of a policy of public works for 
Canada designed to furnish the fullest measures of 
business recovery and unemployment relief. 

* * «® 


HE first feature of such a policy should be the 

creation of a Board of Public Works. This is a 

reform that was recommended in 1919 by a 
special committee of the Senate on machinery of 
government, as a permanent part of the organiza- 
tion of Canadian government, for the purpose of 
investigating all proposals for the construction of 
Dominion public works and, at need, of initiating 
proposals of its own. Under the present and seri- 
ously unsatisfactory state of affairs, the Cabinet 
alone carries the final and full responsibility for all 
decisions upon such works, although it is physically 
unable, even with the best intentions in the world, 
to make upon each proposal the critical and detailed 
appraisal it clearly requires, and is moreover liable 
to be influenced in its decisions—as the history of 
many past undertakings reveals—much too little by 
reasons of general economic advantage and far too 
much by considerations of partisan and political 
gain. And accordingly the institution of a thoroughly 
independent board or commission that should fur- 
nish authoritative information and disinterested ad- 
vice to the Dominion Government upon all ques- 
tions relating to public works would seem to be a 
highly necessary reform and already long overdue. 
Of course, since the expenditure of public moneys 
is involved, the final decision upon any particular 
undertaking must remain with the Cabinet and with 
Parliament; but the published findings and recom- 
mendations of the board, even without any binding 
legal force, ought to prove highly effective in deter- 
ring injudicious allocations of money to unprofitable 
undertakings and in directing appropriations to pro- 
jects of evident public worth. 

There may be some advocates of such a board of 
public works who would desire to pattern it upon 
the model of the Public Works Administration re- 
cently created by the Government of the United 
States, and to transfer to its control, both immedi- 
ately and permanently, the staff and the responsi- 
bilities of the existing Dominion Department of 
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Public Works. This procedure, it might be argued, 
would have the salutary consequence of removing 
public works from the influences of ‘politics’ in 
somewhat the same manner as the establishment of 
a board of trustees is considered to protect the Can- 
adian National Railways from political control. In 
that event, Parliament might confine its control 
over public works policy to a general review of a 
budget presented annually by the board of public 
works and to the vote of a few block grants. Never- 
theless, it is doubtful whether such a divorce of 
public works administration from Parliamentary 
control is practicable in Canada or indeed desir- 
able. The creation of a nearly autonomous Public 
Works Administration in the United States has been 
made possible at the present time by the constitu- 
tional separation of the executive and legislative 
powers and the present ascendancy of the executive 
power, and under more normal conditions it might 
have proved impossible to procure from Congress 
the surrender of its cherished control over expendi- 
tures upon public improvements. Moreover, the 
United States Government has never possessed a 
public works department of its own but instead, 
through the War Department, has employed the 
United States Corps of Engineers to that end. The 
traditions and standards of that corps are extremely 
high, and it has been assigned a leading part in the 
execution of the so-called ‘federal projects’ of the 
recovery programme; yet it is easy to see that there 
were probably compelling reasons, both personal and 
political, for not imposing upon the War Depart- 
ment the tremendous responsibility of administer- 
ing the whole immense programme of recovery 
works. In Canada, on the other hand, none of these 
conditions appears, and the greater flexibility of the 
parliamentary form of government facilitates the 
employment of departments of government already 
in existence for the direction of the promised policy 
of recovery works. That many expenditures upon 
public works are proposed by the Government and 
approved by Parliament with a fundamentally cor- 
rupt intention is notorious, and constitutes a deep 
disgrace to the electors of Canada and the repre- 
sentatives whom they select; and it is probable that 
the surrender by Parliament of its direct and de- 
tailed control over such expenditures, and its trans- 
fer to a non-partisan and non-parliamentary board, 
would probably quickly terminate most of this cor- 
ruption. But the deeper remedy for the evil would 
seem to lie rather in the creation of a purely advis- 
ory board, devoid of administrative authority, whose 
function it would be to furnish the Government and 
Parliament with accurate and detailed information 
and impartial and authoritative recommendations 
upon all specific proposals for the construction of 
public works. The information provided by such 
a board would be much more complete and precise 
than any that Parliament could readily obtain for 
itself, and it would probably be regarded as more 
reliable than the information that a government 
department, working under ministerial direction, 
could be trusted to supply. And the conclusions of 
such a board—and particularly its adverse conclu- 
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sions—could be effectively employed by the Gov- 
ernment in opposition to pressure from private 
members for the construction of particular works, 
and in like manner by private members against 
similar pressure from their constituents. (This 
principle, here suggested, of establishing an inves- 
tigatory and advisory body for the service of the 
government and of Parliament in one particular 
field, is clearly capable of a very wide extension, 
and its general application might prove an effective 
means of restoring to parliamentary institutions 
much of the credit that they seem of late to have 


lost). 
* ¢ 


SECOND feature of a policy of construction 

of public works for the purposes of providing 

unemployment relief and promoting commer- 
cial recovery should be an extremely broad defini- 
tion of the types of work to be put in hand. In 
general, at times when business is normal or active, 
the works that are undertaken by the national gov- 
ernment are, in general, no more than public build- 
ings for the government service, and river and har- 
bour improvements for the service of transporta- 
tion and commerce. To these classes of work must 
be added road improvements, which are principally 
the concern of the provincial governments, and also 
municipal works of many kinds. But even with these 
and other additions the range of possible under- 
takings is very small and is not capable of provid- 
ing much employment outside the construction in- 
dustry alone. It is true that increase of construc- 
tion work has the merit of absorbing considerable 
quantities of unskilled workers; but it is also pos- 
sible, if unemployment is widespread, that a con- 
siderable part of these unskilled workers may prove 
to be the skilled workers of other trades, who can- 
not be employed to real advantage on the heavy 
tasks of construction work and may afterwards be 
called back again to their former occupations and 
transferred to them only with considerable disor- 
ganization and loss. Wherever possible, the pro- 
posed works should be planned to give employment 
to workers in their normal occupations and within 
range of their own homes. There might indeed be 
a real advantage in preferring those types of work 
which favour the employment of skilled labour, on 
the ground that the wider range of disbursements 
of such labour would have a surer and stronger 
tendency to encourage a well-diffused revival of 
trade. 

What then, it will be asked, are the new types of 
public undertaking that can be most beneficially in- 
cluded in the promised recovery programme? To 
answer this question properly, it is necessary first 
to consider what kind of prosperity it is that is de- 
sired for Canada—and what kind of prosperity it 
is that can be attained. In general, it would prob- 
ably be correct to say that hitherto Canadian pros- 
perity has always been envisaged in terms of a large 
and expanding foreign trade and that practically 
all Canadian economic policy has accordingly been 
directed towards the promotion of external trade. 
On the other hand, internal trade has been left, in 
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accordance with the venerable maxims of laisse2- 
faire economics, to take care of itself; and accord- 
ingly, while the existence of a vigorous internal 
trade has always been regarded as an indication of 
prosperity, the active encouragement of internal 
trade has never been regarded as a means of actu- 
ally achieving prosperity. A reversal of outlook 
and purpose is now required. Changing economic 
conditions are inducing the principal trading coun- 
tries of the world to pursue policies of governmental 
regulation and restriction of their external trade; 
and this tendency, though it may not prove perma- 
nent, is likely to continue for a long time to come. 
Thus the prospects of any great increase of Canadian 
external trade, beyond what the anticipated recov- 
ery from the present depression may yield, are very 
uncertain, and the hope of regaining any high and 
widespread prosperity through such increase must 
be regarded as extremely slight. The surer way— 
perhaps the only way—to the recovery of prosper- 
ity would seem to lie in the activation of Canada’s 
internal trade. Various measures, such as the Na- 
tional Recovery adventure and the revaluation of 
the currency already undertaken in the United 
States, may be suggested to this end. But there is 
yet another that can be put forward, and that is the 
advancement of the general standard of living in 
Canada, not only for the benefit of the present popu- 
lation of Canada, but also as a means of attracting 
the high-grade immigration of which, despite the 
present prevalence of unemployment, Canada still 
stands in serious need. The new programme of 
public works should therefore be planned with this 
as one of its principal ends in view. 

That a vigorous internal trade and a high stand- 
ard of living constitute a most potent inducement to 
immigration is clearly demonstrated by the instance 
of the United States in the early years of this cen- 
tury. Obviously Canada cannot hope to offer the 
same attraction of a high general level of income 
as the United States has held out for so long; but 
it can, if it chooses to provide them, offer social 
amenities and attractions that may well offset the 
apparent advantages of a higher level of individual 
incomes. This is a matter that has thus far re- 
ceived all too little consideration; the current obses- 
sion in favour of external trade has made it seem 
more desirable to construct roads that will attract 
tourists to make fleeting visits to Canada during 
some two or three summer months than to furnish 
more solid inducements to new settlers to live and 
work and earn and spend in Canada during every 
month of the year. Tangible inducements of this 
kind, which could well be furnished as part of a 
recovery programme would be well-planned hous- 
ing schemes and schools and hospitals, of which 
many communities are probably still in serious 
need. In addition to this, the severity of the 
Canadian winter creates a peculiarly intense need 
for the provision of public libraries and centres for 
vocational training, avocational activities, and in- 
door recreation, of all of which there is still a de- 
pressing lack throughout practically the whole of 
Canada. The construction of buildings of such kinds 
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as these as part of the recovery programme would 
have the first advantage of distributing new em- 
ployment over a much wider range of occupations 
than would the construction merely of works of 
civil engineering, and perhaps also the second ad- 
vantage that their subsequent maintenance and use 
would afterwards sustain a greater continuing de- 
mand for labour of various kinds. In sum, it might 
be said that these new types of public undertaking 
should be such as Canadian women would approve 
and enjoy; and it would seem highly desirable that 
representative Canadian women should be called 
upon to play an important and responsible part in 
planning the new programme of public improve- 
ments. 
* * * 


NE other important feature of the proposed 

policy of recovery should be the establish- 

ment of a rigorous pricing control over all 
purchases of supplies, of the kind that was devel- 
oped by the British Ministry of Munitions for the 
purchase of military requirements of all kinds dur- 
ing the War. This is a proposal of quite another 
kind than the two proposals already advanced, since 
it concerns the execution, and not the planning, of 
the coming programme of works; but it is obvi- 
ously one that is in its own way of very consider- 
able importance. The recent speculative rise of 
Canadian construction stocks in anticipation of the 
ratification of the St. Lawrence waterway treaty 
has already demonstrated how expenditures pur- 
porting to be made for the benefit of labour in need 
of employment may at the same time spill generous 
profits to the capital also employed; and similar 
profits may well be expected to accrue to capital 
from the proposed expenditures of the Dominion 
Government upon the new programme of recovery 
works. Of course it may be urged that there is no 
harm in such profits but, on the contrary, some good, 
since their appearance will lead to a general restor- 
ation of confidence among business men, and their 
spending will promote business recovery just as 
efficaciously as the spending of the wages of the men 
employed on the works. For the first of these two 
arguments there is a good deal to be said. The 
business man in general occupies a key position in 
the economic society of the present day; and accord- 
ingly, if it is necessary to revive business optimism 
by paying to capital a toll of some ten or twenty or 
even fifty per cent. of the money voted for the em- 
ployment of labour, the price may not be too severe, 
provided only that general business recovery would 
be thereby really assured. Yet it seems scarcely 
credible that capital should not be willing to forego 
the exaction of this tribute upon the earnings of 
men who may have been for a long time in desper- 
ate need. The second contention, that the money 
paid out to capital will be just as effective in pro- 
moting business recovery as the money paid out to 
labour, does not seem to have the same economic 
validity as the other. It is probable that the dis- 
bursements of the profits of capital will distribute 
employment to a wider range of activities than will 
the disbursements of the wages received by labour, 
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and this probability tells in their favour. But on the 
other hand it is also probable that a considerable 
part of the sums received as profits will be idle for 
a long time in unspent bank balances, where they 
will be utterly useless for the promotion of business 
recovery; while on the other hand the sums paid 
out as wages will at once be spent again by their 
recipients and will accordingly pass promptly into 
active and stimulating circulation. Moreover, the 
expenditures of the Government which go directly 
to labour have the direct result of creating works 
for the common public good, whereas a considerable 
part of the share of those expenditures which goes 
to capital as ‘pure profit’ is likely to be spent again, 
sooner or. later, upon luxury or semi-luxury goods, 
for little more than a narrowly personal enjoyment. 
Accordingly the Government and the public would 
seem likely to obtain much fuller value for their 
money through the institution of a firm pricing con- 
trol upon the purchases of all supplies required for 
the intended works. There is yet another reason 
for the institution of such a control, which is of 
peculiar force in Canada, that the industries which 
will furnish these supplies are in the main of com- 
paratively recent growth and owe that growth 
largely to the fiscal protection the people of Canada 
have been willing to give, and that many of the raw 
maerials they will employ are obtained from na- 
tural resources that have long been of public own- 
ership and have been granted for private develop- 
ment only in comparatively recent years and upon 
notably generous terms. 
* * mw 


N sum, it may be observed that all the three pro- 
posals here advanced for adoption in the coming 
programme of recovery works are principally 

intended to ensure that the Government and the 
public shall succeed in obtaining the fullest value 
for their money, both immediately, in as wide a 
measure as possible of relief for unemployment, and 
thereafter, in the possession of works of real public 
service and worth. They aim to ensure economy 
and efficiency in the administration of the new pol- 
icy of public works. Nevertheless, economy and 
efficiency, laudable virtues though they be, are not 
enough at a critical time like this. For the real 
success of the new policy it is also needed, and more 
deeply, that a truly inspiring leadership shall be 
given by the Canadian Government and a genuinely 
enthusiastic response shall be made by the people 
of Canada. Who will sound the charge, and who 
will follow the call? 
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Mooney and Depression 


By H. CARL GOLDENBERG 


ICOLAI LENIN once remarked: ‘Debauch 
the currency of capitalism and you destroy 
the capitalistic system.’ Capitalism has now 

been struggling for almost four years with the un- 
rest produced, in part, by currency instability. The 
World Economic Conference of 1933 sought inter- 
national co-operation in the solution of the prob- 
lem. It failed. The United States has engaged in 
various monetary experiments. Congress is still 
restive. France is aiming at a balanced budget in 
order to maintain the gold standard. Discontent is 
widespread. The monetary problem is still un- 
solved: its consequences are disturbing. 

In our present economic society men live by pro- 
ducing goods or rendering services which they ex- 
change for the goods and services of other people. 
In the day of barter this exchange was made di- 
rectly; to-day there is employed a medium of ex- 
change called ‘money’. Money is, therefore, a means 
for facilitating the exchange of different commodi- 
ties; it is merely a title to goods and services; and, 
its value depends on its purchasing power. With 
the vast increase in production in recent years, man 
requires more purchasing power in order to make 
possible the exchange of the increased quantity of 
goods and services produced. As we live under a 
‘profit’? system the additional money must not be 
merely sufficient to facilitate exchange: the ex- 
change or sale must yield a profit to the producer 
or seller. In a period of economic depression, costs, 
in many cases, exceed selling price: profits are re- 
placed by losses. There follows the demand for 
more purchasing power and higher prices in order 
to revive confidence and to restore business activity. 

A mere increase in the volume of currency, 
however, is not adequate. Ours is a credit economy. 
The vast majority of transactions are not settled by 
cash, but by contracts for the payment of money 
over a period of time. It was in this way that we 
constructed our railroads and developed our in- 
dustries. There was a huge expansion of credit 
and a corresponding accumulation of indebtedness. 
This indebtedness—national, provincial, local, in- 
dustrial and agricultural—stifled enterprise and re- 
tarded recovery because its burden was increasing 
insidiously, after 1929, in consequence of the fall in 
commodity prices. It is therefore essential, unless 
long-term debts are to be a pure gamble, that the 
purchasing power of money be relatively stable 
throughout the period of the contract. This has not 
been the case. The dollar in 1932 purchased two or 
three times as much as it did in 1929. As the money 
values of goods and services fell, the real burden of 
debt increased. There followed widespread de- 
faults. Governments are therefore seeking to raise 
prices in order to restore equity between debtors 
and creditors. 

The rise in the purchasing power of money en- 
titles creditors to a greater share of the goods and 
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services of the community. There remains a smaller 
share of the national income for debtors. The re- 
sults are far-reaching. The fixed charges of indus- 
try, as all costs of production, are met out of prices. 
Prices fell to such an extent, after 1929, that debtors 
would have to produce and sell a greatly increased 
quantity of goods in order to pay the debt incurred 
at a higher price level. But this is impossible when 
the cost of production is high, selling prices are low, 
and the purchasing power of consumers is dimin- 
ished. The greater title to goods and services which 
now falls to creditors is not employed in the pur- 
chase of consumers’ goods. It is either not exercised 
at all, while the purchasing power of money rises, 
or will be exercised in the purchase of producers’ 
goods through investment in bonds and shares. The 
smaller demand for goods by consumers is a cause 
of a further fall in prices. Profits of industry de- 
cline and turn into losses. Unemployment increases, 
and the wage-earning population suffers a loss of 
income. Consumers’ demand decreases further as 
the standard of living declines; prices fall still lower; 
and the real burden of debt becomes greater. A 
vicious circle is thus set in motion. It becomes less 
and less possible to meet obligations. Bankruptcies 
and debt readjustments become inevitable. 

The situation is aggravated by the fact that all 
prices do not fall in the same proportion. Not all 
debtors suffer alike, as is evidenced by the wide 
spread between the prices of raw products and the 
prices of goods manufactured from such products. 
Between August, 1929, and the end of 1932, prices 
of manufactured articles in Canada declined 23 per 
cent.; wholesale prices declined 32 per cent.; prices 
of farm products declined 62 per cent. The dis- 
parity in the price structure brought about by this 
uneven decline in prices hampered the exchange of 
goods both in domestic and in international trade. 
It explains the severity of the crisis in countries 
dependent on agricultural exports. 

Price deflation and debt defaults are of serious 
concern to banks and insurance companies. Their 
assets are worth what they can earn, and earnings 
have suffered a severe decline. Furthermore, as 
Mr. Lawrence Dennis has written: ‘Bank credit is 
created and bank debt is incurred on the basis of 
certain general assumptions. It is assumed that 
current output of goods and services, current na- 
tional income in money, and the prevailing price 
level are going to be maintained within a narrow 
margin of fluctuation. If, after a given volume of 
credit is created, total output, total money income, 
and the price level are all reduced by one-half— 
that is roughly what has happened since 1929—it 
must follow that credits and debts will be similarly 
reduced.’ Bank liquidations and bankruptcies in 
the United States and elsewhere are largely attribu- 
table to this fact. 

The fall in prices and depression in business re- 
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duced national incomes and dislocated national 
finances. Governments find it difficult to reduce 
public expenditures because a large proportion is 
for debt purposes. Hence taxes are actually in- 
creased at a time when the national income is de- 
clining, profits are fast disappearing, and unem- 
pioyment is increasing. 

While the existing international debt problem is 
in part responsible for our monetary difficulties, 
these difficulties, in turn, accentuate the problem. 
The debts incurred when the level of prices was 
high, created fixed charges which cannot be met at 
present prices. The War debts were incurred for 
destructive purposes: their re-payment involves the 
transfer of wealth from European countries to the 
United States on a huge scale, without a correspond- 
ing movement of goods and services. This fact of 
necessity dislocates the foreign exchanges and in- 
ternational trade. 

The consequences of monetary instability are 
injurious and widespread. Mere credit inflation has 
been attempted but it is not a solution. Production 
and trade will not be stimulated by low interest 
rates and abundant supplies of cheap credit, in a 
period of falling prices. Banks will not lend, and 
responsible business men will not borrow, unless 
they feel relatively certain that consumers will have 
the power to absorb the increased supplies of com- 
modities. This has been the experience of the United 
States since 1930. 

The faith in currency inflation alone is likewise 
misplaced. A policy of currency expansion will re- 
sult in a rise in prices only if it is so directed as to 
place the increased purchasing power in the hands 
of consumers who will spend it in the purchase of 
commodities. This is by no means a certain conse- 
quence of inflation. Furthermore, the rise in prices 
would result in a higher cost of living and would 
require immediate wage increases. While an in- 
crease in the volume of credit and currency may be 
desirable, monetary policy must not end there. It 
must aim at a relative stability of the price struc- 
ture. Prices express the relationship between the 
monetary unit and commodities. A variation in this 
relationship affects the debt structure, real wages, 
profits, production, and, therefore, employment. A 
credit economy cannot function successfully unless 
these variations can be controlled. 

Monetary policy alone will not prevent economic 
disequilibrium. But a wise monetary policy adopted 
at the appropriate time may effectively control price 
variations, within limits, over a certain period. This 
is the lesson from Australian experience during the 
depression. 

While on the gold standard in theory only, Can- 
ada attempted to keep its exchange at a parity with 
that of gold countries until September, 1931. The 
effect was deflationary. Australia, on the other 
hand, openly suspended gold payments late in 1929, 
allowed its currency to depreciate, and fixed a 25 
per cent. discount in relation to sterling after Eng- 
land abandoned the gold standard. It thereby suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a relatively high level of in- 
ternal prices, and, more particularly, in stabilizing 
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export prices. The effect was to prevent disequi- 
libria in the economic structure such as undue dis- 
parities between different prices and between costs 
and prices. In the absence of the restrictions which 
adherence to the gold standard would have im- 
posed, governmental deficits were financed by 
Treasury Bills discounted by the Commonwealth 
Bank, and at times rediscounted by the commercial 
banks. ‘The credit expansion necessary for the 
maintenance of a stable price level proved sufficient 
for government requirements, but there has been 
no attempt to expand credit to a point which would 
increase the export prices above the level of 1929, 
It is this criterion of price level which has been the 
safeguard against undue inflation.’ (1). The restor- 
ation of confidence as a result of the Australian 
monetary policy made possible the re-financing of 
the internal debt at a reduction of 22% per cent. in 
interest charges. 

The success of the Australian policy is attribut- 
able to various factors, but principally to the time 
element. That country was reaping the benefits of 
a depreciated currency for two years before the 
‘battle’ of depreciated currencies began. It pos- 
sessed a central bank which succeeded in maintain- 
ing the fixed exchange rate between its currency 
and sterling. Its foreign debt was almost entirely 
held in England, and favourable arrangements were 
effected with the creditors. 

Canada would have been wise at the outset to 
follow Australia’s policy and to allow the dollar to 
depreciate in order to maintain a higher level of 
internal and external prices. We failed to do so. 
Our dollar depreciated only with the fall in the ex- 
change rate of sterling at the end of 1931. Today it 
is in effect devalued as is the United States dollar. 
Our present recovery is to no small extent attribut- 
able to this de facto devaluation. 

Monetary stabilization by international agree- 
ment is not likely in the immediate future. Can- 
ada’s policy, therefore, will depend upon the mone- 
tary action of Great Britain and the United States. 
Whether it is to be a sterling or a dollar standard or 
a ‘middle-of-the-way’ policy should be left to the 
determination of the central bank now in process 
of creation. That institution must also be called 
upon to decide on an appropriate date for an effec- 
tive government debt conversion at lower rates of 
interest and a re-financing of certain categories of 
private indebtedness. Since these decisions will 
affect all citizens, the Government cannot divorce 
itself from responsibility. It will be required to co- 
operate continuously with the central bank. 

The responsibility of the Government, however, 
extends much further. A more equitable debt struc- 
ture and relative monetary stability are not easily 
achieved. Monetary reconstruction alone will not 
solve our economic problems. The Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration appreciated this fact when it formu- 
lated a broad plan to meet the problems arising 
from the production, exchange and distribution of 
goods in present-day economic society. 

(1). Monthly letter of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, March, 1934. 
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Labour and War 


By PHILIP NOEL BAKER 


T is at least probable that within a measurable 
time another Labour Government will be in 
office in the United Kingdom and that Govern- 

ment will be faced by a difficult international situ- 
ation. Upon its foreign policy may well depend 
not only the success of its own administration at 
home, but the interest of Europe and the world at 
large. 

In this article I will endeavour to summarize 
what I think its foreign policy will be. My sum- 
mary is based upon the official declaration of the 
leaders of the Party and upon the resolutions 
which the Party Conference has from time to time 
adopted. 

I begin with certain observations about the con- 
ditions in which the next Labour Government will 
have to work—that may be called the limiting fac- 
tors of their foreign policy. 

First, a Labour Government must work for the 
establishment of permanent peace. Permanent peace 
—not an armed truce, but real international stabil- 
ity, real confidence between nations—is the very 
condition of success both in our short-distance and 
long-distance objectives. Only peace, as Mr. Arthur 
Henderson has said, can make the world safe for 
Labour Policy. Only international co-operation can 
make Labour Policy give its true results. The pur- 
suit of peace must be, what it has always been, the 
mainspring of Labour’s foreign policy. 

Second, permanent peace must begin from now. 
We cannot afford to let ‘the next war’ come. Mr. 
Baldwin and Monsieur Daladier are right when 
they say that, if it comes, it may mean the end of 
Western civilization. In consequence, we cannot 
wait for the world-wide collapse of Capitalism and 
the universal triumph of Labour policy to bring us 
peace. 

Third, we cannot hope that the International 
Socialist and Trade Union Movements will be a 
very powerful auxiliary weapon in preventing war. 
The Labour Party, in office and out of office, will 
do everything it can to help these movements, to 
secure them recognition, and to add to their 
strength; but we must face the fact that in Ger- 
many, in Italy, and perhaps elsewhere, these move- 
ments are even weaker to-day than they were in 
July and August, 1914. ‘War resistance’, by itself, 
will not take us very far. 

Fourth, our policy must be made to work in the 
international situation which we shall find when 
the Labour Government takes office. It would be 
delightful to make a journey in Mr. Wells’s time- 
machine back to 1919, and to draw up new and 
better Treaties of Peace, founded on ‘honesty and 
fair dealing’. But, alas, day-dreams will not help 
us. We must start our work in the circumstances 
which recent history will force upon us. 

Fifth, force cannot help us. As Sir Norman 
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Angell has so often shown, armaments are irrele- 
vant to the real interests of nations in the modern 
world. The use of force will not—cannot—achieve 
any of the purposes for which the Labour Party 
stands. It cannot even remove the gravest dangers 
of the present moment—for example, the militarism 
of the Hitlerist regime. A ‘preventive war’ has 
never been practical politics, for it could never be 
made without the help of France, and it has been 
denounced in the French Chamber by everyone 
from Mandel (Clemenceau’s shadow) to Leon 
Blum. 

Sixth, ‘isolation’ cannot help us. In the modern 
world isolation is not really a policy at all. If it 
succeeded, its success would mean the decay of 
civilization. But it would not succeed. It would 
not even keep us out of ‘other peoples’ wars’. On 
the contrary, to declare that ‘whatever happens 
this country will keep out of it’ would end all 
chance of stopping the present drift of Europe to 
catastrophe; it is, of all possible political events, 
that which Captain Géring and all German Jin- 
goes most ardently desire. And, when war came, 
our ‘isolationists’ would be the very first to start 
the clamour that we should take part. 

But, seventh, if isolation cannot help us, we are 
driven back to a policy of ‘pooled security’. We 
cannot leave the world to the tender mercies of 
Captain Goring, of General Araki, of Japan, or 
of other militarists who still believe in the virtues 
of war and conquest. We must stand by the prin- 
ciples so often declared by the Labour and Socialist 
International, that the strength of the world society 
of states must be united against any criminal who 
goes to war. World society needs a police force. 
And it is only common sense, as Sir Austin Cham- 
berlain has recently declared, to organize against 
aggression such an irresistible force that none will 
risk defying it, so that the need for its use will 
vanish. 

Lastly, the supreme asset of the next Labour 
Government, as of any British Government, will 
be the support which it may receive from the other 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
The British Commonwealth is the greatest great 
power in every continent but one. 

* * * 


OW, within these limiting conditions, would 
the next Labour Government see a way out 
of the present international confusion? What 

are the practical proposals for which it would ask 
the questions of the other Governments of the 
world? 

First, any Labour foreign policy must have as 
its foundation the fullest possible support of the 
League of Nations. 

What is the League? A code of law and a body 
of institutions. The law, completed by the Kellogg 
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Pact, the Optional Clause and the General Act, 
wholly outlaws war, makes armed aggression for 
whatever reason a crime against mankind, provides 
for joint action against the aggressor, and furnishes 
machinery for the peaceful arbitration of disputes 
of every kind. The institutions include a Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, an Assembly, 
a Council, and an International Labour Organiza- 
tion, all of which meet and deliberate in public. 

It is the very instrument which any government 
working for peace will need. Through this instru- 
ment, the starting point of its foreign policy will be, 
not some new proposal which other governments 
will be free to reject, but simply the demand that 
existing treaty obligations, freely accepted by civ- 
ilized governments in recent years, shall be faith- 
fully upheld. The first step in the Labour Govern- 
ment’s programme will be to declare to the world 
its resolute determination that henceforth war shall 
be outlawed in fact as well as on paper; it will 
recall the League to life, waken it from the coma 
into which it has been allowed to fall. 

But, can that be done? Will the other Gov- 
ernments take any notice of such a Labour lead? 
Can the League be saved from the disruption 
which seems to threaten it to-day? 

Only if the Labour Government can show that 
it is prepared to pay the price which it must pay 
to make the League a reality. 

That price is drastic disarmament combined 
with measures that will make of the League an 
effective instrument of ‘pooled security’—an instru- 
ment that will really defend its members against 
invasion, conquest, and the other disasters which 
national armaments are intended to prevent . Let 
us examine this ‘price’ more closely. 

What is ‘drastic disarmament’? What should a 
Labour Government mean when it employs that 
hard-worked phrase? 

In my belief it should mean, above all else, the 
‘qualitative disarmament’ for which Sir John 
Simon secured the approval of the Geneva Con- 
ference as long ago as April, 1932. And ‘qualita- 
tive disarmament’ must mean the abolition of the 
‘aggressive’ weapons forbidden to Germany by the 
Treaty of Versailles, as Signor Grandi then argued 
that it must. 

When air forces, chemical warfare, tanks, heavy 
artillery, battleships, aircraft carriers, and sub- 
marines have been abolished, the power of the 
League of Nations to prevent aggression will have 
been enormously increased. 

But can this first step ever be taken? Will other 
nations agree to abolish the ‘aggressive weapons’? 

Some people would like us to believe that in the 
Disarmament Conference there has never been the 
slightest chance of general agreement. I am con- 
vinced that that is not true. 

The overwhelming majority of the 64 govern- 
ments who compose the Conference have always 
desired, and still desire, to reach equality with 
Germany by disarming themselves rather than by 
allowing Germany to re-arm. Italy (with some 


small reservations) proposed it within a week 
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from the day the Conference began. Russia and 
Germany (Briining’s Germany) lent her their im- 
mediate support. Spain, the Scandinavians, the 
Latin-Americans, and many others did the same. 
The United States moved rapidly towards the same 
conclusion, until to-day President Roosevelt and 
his spokesmen never mention disarmament without 
urging that ‘every weapon of offence should be 
abolished within a short period of years’. 

A great opportunity has perhaps been lost, but it 
can still be recaptured. The forces of world opinion 
which favour this ‘qualitative disarmament’ will not 
diminish. The same governments—except Ger- 
many, perhaps—will still say “Yes’ when the British 
lead is given. And the Labour Government, I pro- 
foundly believe, will be able to add to their num- 
ber one great country whose policy so far has— 
not unfortunately—been dictated by duty and fear. 
It would win France to the support of its proposals 
for it would offer France what, both before the 
Geneva Protocol and ever since, has always been 
the indispensable condition of disarmament—that 
is, real security against war. 

The Labour Party has long been committed to 
such ‘pooled security’. We cannot abandon that 
system just when it is really needed. We cannot, 
by our action, throw the world back into the in- 
ternational anarchy of the pre-war years. But if 
we are to havd ‘pooled security’, if we are to 
honour our international obligations, if, as Major 
Atlee, Sir Stafford Cripps and others have so often 
argued in the House of Commons, we are to pledge 
ourselves to stand with armed force, if need be, 
behind the new world law, then surely it is only 
common sense, it is only sane selfishness, to make 
that ‘pooled security’ as real and strong as it can 
be. There is no answer to the argument that the 
international policeman must have such power that 
no aggressor will ever face the risks which an 
armed challenge would involve. 

How can this be done? 

First, by making the world very clearly under- 
stand that the Labour Government agrees with Mr. 
Baldwin that ‘we shall not get peace by letting the 
world know that our engagements are scraps of 
paper’; and that this applies not only to Locarno, 
but to the Covenant as well. The effect of such a 
declaration would be immense. The Covenant, 
even as it stands, creates a system of great poten- 
tial strength; and the world will believe in the 
Covenant the moment the British Government tells 
it to. 

Second, by accepting a number of new security 
measures which have been discussed in the Disarm- 
ament Conference, and which together would still 
further strengthen the League as an instrument for 
keeping peace. 

Chief among these new measures I place a sys- 
tem of rigid and automatic armament inspection, 
combined with the economic and financial boycott 
of any nation which is found to have violated the 
Disarmament Convention by increasing its arma- 
ments above its permitted level. 

Next I place the Conference formula for the 
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total renunciation of every use of armed force (the 
so-called ‘Non-Resort to Force’ proposal). This I 
would combine with the other Conference proposals 
for the definition of aggression and for the estab- 
lishment of standing commissions in every country 
to determine when aggression has occurred. 

It is not always realized that a sound definition 
of aggression will remove the Covenant’s most 
serious defect, by making certain that both the 
Covenant-breaking state and all the members of 
the League will know without possibility of doubt 
in what cases sanctions will be applied. By com- 
bining the Russian suggestion with President 
Roosevelt’s suggestion that the aggressor shall be 
that state which invades the territory of another, 
I am confident that a watertight and workable 
definition can be made. 

Next—and vitally important—are the interna- 
tionalization of civil aviation and the creation of 
an international air police. 

The creation of an international air police is 
not only practical politics; it is positively easy to 
carry through. I attach supreme importance to it, 
not only because it is the only way by which the 
menace of air warfare can be ended, but, still more, 
because, when this first great act of international 
faith has been accomplished, the eyes of the peoples 
will be opened, and they will believe. 

These measures, combined with others, such as 
the Treaty of Financial Assistance, which the last 
Labour Government prepared, would create real 
security, security in which both governments and 
peoples could believe. And it should be noted that 
they would do so not by increasing the obligations 
of governments under the Covenant to use armed 
force, but by strengthening the machinery of the 
League for preventing war. Their purpose is not 
the repression of a criminal state, but the avoidance 
of the crime. 

But this whole plan turns on the existence of a 
strong and effective League of Nations. How can we 
hope to re-awaken the League from the ‘sleep of 
death’ into which it has fallen? With the United 
States and Russia still outside, with Japan and 
Germany giving notice that their membership is at 
an end, with Italy threatening resignation—five of 
the seven Great Powers absent or hostile—how can 
it be saved? 

* * * 
ELL, I venture the assertion that it is not 
the withdrawal of Germany and Japan that 
can destroy the League of Nations if the 
British Commonwealth of Nations is determined 
that it shall be saved. 

Consider the political forces which can be used. 
Europe, even the ex-neutrals who used to be afraid 
of sanctions, has never been so ready for a real sys- 
tem of pooled security as it is today. 

Is it likely that Italy, faced with a united Europe, 
will abandon her ancient friendship with Great 
Britain in exchange for what Lord Cecil has called 
‘the uncovenanted mercies’ of Hitler’s Germany? 
Let those who think so remember Italy’s decision 
in August, 1914—and the South Tyrol. 
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The United States? I have heard it said that for 
the last two years the United States have been ‘the 
best Mother of the League’. President Roosevelt 
has himself proposed that consultation with non- 
members about aggression should be through the 
Council and Assembly at Geneva. He, like Mr. 
Stimson, has declared that an aggressor who vio- 
lates the Kellogg Pact need no longer assume that 
the old law of neutrality holds good. He has 
promised co-operation with the League ‘in every 
matter which obviously represents the views and 
the good of the peoples of the world’. 

Russia? Russia, like the United States, has never 
been so close to the League, so ready to co-operate, 
as she is today. Stalin himself has just hinted that 
she might even join. Litvinoff proposed in Febru- 
ary, 1933, a system whereby Russia would take 
part in economic measures against an aggressor 
and he made it plain that the organs of the League 
should decide when aggression had occurred. 

Will Germany and Japan stand out? Perhaps. 
But not for long. For Hitler’s real case will be an- 
swered by the real equality—through disarmament 
—which he will be offered. 

The programme I have sketched is only the be- 
ginning of the foreign policy which the next Labour 
Government would pursue. It is only the ‘way out’ 
from the present deadlock and confusion. It is con- 
fined to measures for which the consent and co- 
operation of the generality of other governments 
could, even in the present difficult conditions, be 
obtained. 

But once it had been carried through, it would 
open the way to many things. The reorganization of 
Minority Protection, on a European basis, and with 
a standing and independent commission to make it 
work, is the logical next step to bring peace to a 
continent where populations will always be mixed. 

Recent events have shown that ill-considered 
talk of Treaty Revision is not the key to peace; but 
a Labour Government might find that real peace 
was the key to Treaty Revision. 

The present crisis has taught the world that 
economic nationalism means and must mean im- 
poverishment of many kinds. Political revival would 
revive the will required for the creation of the be- 
ginnings of international economic co-operation. 
The great expansion of the Mandate System for 
which the Labour Party Conference last year pro- 
nounced would make possible a new era of inter- 
national collaboration in colonial affairs. In tech- 
nical spheres new horizons would appear—a League 
international factory to replace the private manu- 
facture of dangerous drugs; a world health inspec- 
torate; continental planning of transport... . 

Once we can win the initial victories, once we 
can help President Roosevelt to replace the ‘wars of 
governments’ with the ‘peace of peoples’, once we 
can end the hypocrisy and the lip-service which in 
the last two years have been the worst enemy of the 
League, once we can substitute realities for shams 
in disarmament and pooled security, we shall ad- 
vance by giant strides towards the international 
government which the world so urgently requires. 
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Geraldry 


By D’ARCY MARSH 


HEN Gerald du Maurier died, a few weeks 

ago, St. John Ervine wrote: ‘The idea that 

we shall not see him again, on the stage or 
off it, coming along in that enchantingly casual way 
he had, uttering his abrupt, yet genial greeting, is 
unbelievable. There was an air about him—I do not 
know how to describe it—a sort of Geraldry that 
appeared imperishable.’ 

Even those who saw him only on the stage must 
have been conscious of that quality. It was a com- 
posite of many things—the casual cigarette, the 
slight stoop, the faint, perpetual ennui—and it pro- 
duced upon one an effect not unlike that of dark 
brown sherry. 

He was not a great actor. Years ago he played 
Raffles, the gentleman burglar, incomparably, and 
he continued to play Raffles, irrespective of what 
réle he was supposed to have assumed, practically 
up to the moment of his death. Yet when it was 
announced, one thought neither of Raffles nor of 
any of the innumerable similar parts which du 
Maurier portrayed. One thought, simply, of a 
laconic, brown-clad figure which never again would 
emerge from the doors of the Garrick Club or stroll 
under the trees at Hampstead. 

This Geraldry which seemed imperishable, and 
which perished, was peculiarly the product of du 
Maurier’s London, of the handful of quiet streets 
that lie directly south of Piccadilly and west of the 
Haymarket. It was a harmony of detail. Had the 
walk been less leisurely, the cigarette differently 
employed, the charm would have vanished. And no 
other streets in the world could have provided the 
necessary background. 

They are streets as yet hardly touched by the 
present age, where the old way of life persists. 
When men, in odd corners of the earth, remember 
London, it is of these by-ways that they think. and 
of the unhurried movement between their faded, 
yellow facades, of the sequence of the hours that 
are passed there. When the traveller, long exiled, 
returns to these haunts, they embrace him and im- 
part to him their confidence once more. There is 
something immoral about them, for they are, 
after all, a bromide which protects one from 
reality. The commercial struggle, of which one is 
continually conscious in New York, is left behind. 
One has the feeling that he is home on leave from 
the trenches—and must not stay too long. There is 
an atmosphere of fulfilment here, of life lived for 
its own sake and of an unalterable pattern. It 
derives, probably, from that past when England 
collected her levies from a commercially subject 
world and had time for gentler things than com- 
merce. 

The reformer who is intent urgently to press 
forward to a new era, for whom the gate is strait 
and narrow the way, had better not spend his time 
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in the vicinity of Jermyn Street and St. James’ 
Square, or if he does he must lash himself, Ulysses. 
like, to the mast of his ship and stop his ears with 
wax. For these places possess the potency and the 
charm of long establishment and of those vanities 
men build against despair. 

They are ugly places really, and sprawling and 
dotted with execrable barbers who splash you with 
stuff that smells faintly of limes. The town planner, 
if he had his way, would tear them down and sup- 
plant them with broad and pleasant highways to 
let in the diffident London sunlight. They are an 
anachronism and an eternal reminder of the caste 


" system which gave them their essential character, 


Yet to those who have come under their influence, 
there will never again be streets that are quite the 
same. 

It is not merely that the ghosts of the dandies walk 
along these ways, and certainly not that this part of 
London is still regarded as fashionable. It is, rather, 
that they are an echo of that comfortable world 
which a bomb, thrown at Sarajevo in 1914, blew 
into a thousand pieces. And even if one has 
become fully conscious of the imperious demands 
of present economic circumstance, intellectually 
reconciled to inevitable change, one is drawn 
thither by a sort of masochistic urge, the same which 
prompts one to prod an aching tooth. One wants to 
see if these places still stand and to catch again 
the savour of things forever lost. 

One saunters down Jermyn Street and so into 
the past, where a glass of sherry awaits one in some 
dark and antiquated bar and where certainties, 
long discarded, will come creeping back. It is im- 
possible to think hard, modern thoughts in this 
province of the past which has lost its extra-terri- 
torial rights. It is possible only to get the feel of 
the place and to remember, exultantly, that cock- 
tails and their ensuing chaos are still frowned upon 
here and that George Gershwin would be regarded 
as a musical nightmare. 

A far cry, apparently, from du Maurier to the 
welter of sentiment these streets provoke. But 
really it is not. For du Maurier’s charm was largely 
a matter of tempo, and it was the tempo of Edward- 
ian London. In a time when violent creeds are vio- 
lently embraced and when the taut-nerved children 
of the Lost Generation rush about uttering their 
little staccato cries, there is relief in the confidence 
of that past. And though the society of the England 
of Jolyon Forsyte, the England of Harrow and 
Robin Hill, when democracy was just born and each 
man set in his appointed place, contained the seeds 
of its own disintegration, it achieved in the brief 
period of its flowering a perfection which our gen- 
eration will probably never know. 

The old replies come up, and each is logically 
unanswerable. The London which one remembers 
with such affection was a sham, concealing many 
miseries, and the ruling class who made it non- 
chalantly moved their world toward destruction. 

But that world existed and during its existence it 
provided as satisfying an illusion as any we are 
likely to encounter. 
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Compulsory Co-operation? 


By H.C. GRANT 


ANY Canadian farmers are not satisfied with 
the existing marketing system, and are ask- 
ing the Dominion Government to give them 

the power to change it. It sounds like an old story 
to say that farmers are dissatisfied, but their dissatis- 
faction this time is of a different sort. They have 
lost their faith in sweeping political panaceas; they 
are skeptical of the prophets and prophecies of a 
new social order; and they admit a partial defeat 
in the field of co-operation. 

The reasons for the partial defeat of co-operative 
marketing are not merely the simple causes which 
opponents of the movement so glibly and repeatedly 
advance. The opponents of the Wheat Pools still 
cherish in their hearts the so-called disaster of 1929. 
Mr. Gampell’s anti-pool lectures ended with the 
quotation, ‘Let not a dead dog worry my lord the 
King’. The quotation was not very prophetic, for 
the Pools turned out to be a cat with nine lives. 
Whatever mistakes the Wheat Pools made, and they 
did make a number, particularly in over-stating the 
advantages of pooling, neither the co-operative spirit 
nor the practice is dead amongst Western grain 
growers. 

What of the other co-operatives? Steady prog- 
ress has been made in the co-operative marketing of 
wool, fruit, vegetables, poultry, and dairy products. 
The organizations in these fields have become 
efficient and permanent. Sound leaders have dis- 
placed the hot-gospellers of the early days and 
education has displaced propaganda in their non- 
business activities. They have been minding their 
own business in the last three or four years and 
now, with a sober knowledge of the limitations of 
voluntary co-operation and a vastly increased un- 
derstanding of the economics of marketing, they 
have come to certain conclusions, with respect to 
their own efforts and the marketing system in gen- 
eral, upon which they base a completely new type 
of marketing set-up. 

* * & 


HE term which is often used, in Canada, to ex- 
press this new idea is ‘compulsory co-opera- 
tion’. It is an unfortunate name. Already the 
sponsors are in difficulty with it, and one of the pur- 
poses of this article is to help save the new child 
from its god-parents. In the British Isles the new 
marketing plan is called ‘stabilization’. With no 
experience to speak of in the co-operative market- 
ing of farm products there was no necessity for them 
to pay homage to customary names or usages. In 
California, where the plan has been tried success- 
fully and where full legislative power is now in pro- 
cess of adoption, it is called ‘pro-rating’. It was so 
named to indicate that it was a supplement to co- 
operative organization rather than a negation of it. 
In the description and analysis of marketing 
plans, which now follows, I shall use the terms, pro- 
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rating and stabilization. The terms are not, cor- 
rectly speaking, interchangeable. Stabilization in- 
dicates the purpose of the marketing plans and pro- 
rating one of the methods involved in obtaining 
stabilization. 

Unlimited competition between producers, in all 
industries, has served its day under the régime of 
exploitation which has peopled and developed pio- 
neer countries. It should not be necessary to dilate 
on the new problems of conservation that face 
North America in oil, paper and other key indus- 
tries. In this connection the agricultural industry 
cannot be excluded, despite the individualistic 
nature of the productive units. The violence of the 
economic disturbance of the last few years has only 
served to make more acute a condition of unregu- 
lated competition and irrational supplying of the 
market, which has been chronic for some years. 

Co-operating farmers have been well aware of 
this and have attempted to control, by voluntary 
means, a large enough volume of the supply so as 
to enable them to meet the effective demand in an 
orderly manner. Such stabilization could only be 
obtained if the individual farmer would forego his 
dispensable individualism for the welfare of the in- 
dispensable group. 

The co-operatives have never controlled a vol- 
ume large enough to permit regulation of supply. 
It costs money to organize a co-operative association 
and there have always been producers selfish 
enough to let their neighbours pay for the attempt 
at individual betterment through group action. This 
minority knew full well that any advantages and 
improvements which the majority obtained would 
be theirs without costs. The action of the ‘trade’ 
makes the situation worse, because they encourage 
productive expansion amongst the ‘ungrouped’ pro- 
ducers and thus add, as they have done in the fluid 
milk business, to an already burdensome surplus. 

Co-operatively minded farmers see no hope for 
agriculture if this is allowed to continue. They are, 
in many cases, a majority and they believe that a 
recalcitrant minority should not be allowed to 
‘sabotage’ any constructive attempts at obtaining 
more remunerative prices. By experience, many 
of the co-operatives know that total returns to 
growers have decreased as the volume of unregu- 
lated shipments increased; that in many years they 
have not received marketing and harvesting costs. 

The livestock co-operatives, the poultry co-oper- 
atives and the fruit co-operatives have all attempted 
to lift small but burdensome export surpluses off the 
market. The outsiders thank them for it because it 
improves the domestic market for them at no ex- 
pense or risk. But the co-operatives are tired of 
being philanthropists and the following example 
may indicate their reasons. 

The poultry industry in Canada has been en- 
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couraged in many ways. Production specialists have 
lectured on various phases of feeding and manage- 
ment; and culling, killing and grading demonstra- 
tions have been given. Producers have responded 
and production has improved both quantitatively 
and qualitatively. In Western Canada, co-operative 
poultry marketing has been a phenomenal success. 
It has been built up slowly without propaganda or 
impulsive resentment against the regular trade. The 
management has been conservative and the quality 
of the goods packed has been of a remarkably high 
standard. On the basis of a wide and intimate 
knowledge of co-operation at home and elsewhere, 
I am inclined to say that the Canadian Poultry Co- 
operative is one of the five most successful Farmers’ 
Co-operatives in the world. And yet the members 
and the management are not satisfied, and the 
reason is that an export surplus of eggs and poultry 
meat is on the market and the present marketing 
machinery is not adequate to handle it. Adequacy 
means more than mere willingness. It implies that 
the surplus should be moved off at the right time, 
in a regular manner and that only the highest 
quality be exported. Why doesn’t somebody export 
it? The answer is simple. The export surplus of 
eggs is small and originates in the spring when the 
British market is well supplied. This means storage 
for four or five months with attending risk of weight 
and price shrinkage. Besides this, from a national 
point of view, we should see to it that only the very 
highest product goes overseas. This should involve 
special grading—not down to the minimum toler- 
ance of the grade—but with a significant plumping 
over the grade. It is too much to expect any one 
concern, co-operative or not, to go to all this trouble 
in clearing the market and then have their compe- 
titors benefit by the improved domestic situation. 
The exporters may also run into an exchange situ- 
ation which will bring them a loss. As a result, the 
surplus kicks around the market, and depresses the 
price far beyond what its actual weight entitles it 
to do. 

At this point it is of importance to note that the 
removal of the surplus as a price raising measure is 
often spoken of by supporters of the Canadian Mar- 
keting Act as price fixing. It is an unfortunate use 
of the term. They also call it ‘pegging the market’. 
Opponents of price-fixing may well be alarmed if 
such is attempted. I see no cause for criticism, how- 
ever, when it is understood, and it should be under- 
stood, that no arbitrary valorization is implied. Re- 
moving a surplus by an export control board is 
stabilization. Prices, we hope, may rise slightly, or 
may be prevented from falling disastrously, by con- 
trolled exports. There will be, I trust, no price 
fixing as such. 

The situation, briefly outlined above for poultry 
products, is also true of butter and apples. With 
respect to the apple deal, does anyone suggest that 
Nova Scotia should go through another such disas- 
trous marketing season as last year, merely on the 
plea that individual liberty to glut the market and 
get nothing for your apples is a sacred privilege? 
No honest and rational man to-day cares a straw 
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for such a concept of liberty. It is also contended 
that the consumer will be penalized if the producers 
are allowed to control the movement to market. As 
a prairie consumer of B.C. apples, I am not worried. 
The B.C. apple grower knows that I will not buy 
his apples if they get too high in price. He is at 
my mercy, not the other way about. In believing 
this it may appear that I am somewhat unorthodox 
if not heretical. Some years ago I was all for the 
consumer. He was the ‘forgotten man’. But I 
learned, after considerable study of, and practical 
experience in, marketings, that the consumer, in 
most cases, was paying enough whether or not the 
producer got a living. I learned, for instance, that 
if the consumer paid 1 cent a pound more for fish, 
which was an increase of 4 per cent., that if this 
increase was passed on to the producer it would 
mean, in some cases, an one hundred per cent. in- 
crease to him. I know also from investigations made 
by other economists that prices for milk and apples, 
which brought ruin to producers, did not mean that 
consumers bought any significant amounts more 
than when reasonable prices prevailed. 

The philosophy behind the Marketing Bill may 
be summed up as follows: Co-operatives have not 
been able to regulate the supply to the effective 
demand. The quantities placed in the primary chan- 
nels of trade cannot be controlled on a voluntary 
basis. When such has been attempted non-partici- 
pating producers share the benefits without sharing 
any of the risks, costs, or burdens. The failure of a 
few to share voluntarily in an equitable pro-ration 
of shipments, and costs, has brought widespread 
demoralization of markets and prices. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that if two-thirds or more of the 
producers desire regulation that it be made com- 
pulsory for the entire group. 

* * * 

HERE are at least four possible administrative 

set-ups for stabilizing the marketing of farm 

products. First the production and marketing 
of certain farm crops might be considered as a pub- 
lic utility. I think there are good reasons for declar- 
ing milk a public utility and good and sufficient 
reasons why other farm crops can not be so de- 
clared. As I have elaborated this argument else- 
where I shall not deal with it here. 

Second, Permissive Control. Permissive control 
implies that a majority of producers, in the case of 
domestic deals, or a representative group of mar- 
keting agencies, in the case of an export deal, are 
willing to be regulated so that individual anarchy 
in marketing will give way to collective control or 
stabilization. The majority group having drawn up 
their plan of marketing as under the provisions and 
safeguards of a permissive act, invoke the powers 
of the act with respect to the minority. A Marketing 
Assistance Board would be formed which Board 
would be representative of the producers, the trade 
and the general public. The marketing of the crop 
would be left in the hands of existing agencies, the 
only restriction being that a limit might be placed 
on the amount which producers could sell and in 
the case of such a highly perishable commodity as 
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grapes, for instance, and other fruits, the time of 
shipment, and marketing, would be controlled by 
the Board. There would be no attempts at price 
fixing under this plan but the distribution between 
markets would be regulated, and producers having 
agreed to it would have their supplies pro-rated. 

Third, Compulsory Co-operation. The third plan 
differs from the foregoing in that it would be man- 
datory for all growers to ship through one agency 
and this agency would be grower controlled. There 
are some supporters of the Marketing Act who have 
this in mind but I am of the opinion that they are 
a very small minority. If such a plan were seri- 
ously proposed under the Act, I would certainly 
say that compulsory co-operation is the term to be 
applied to it. Personally, I would oppose it on both 
economic and social grounds, and if there are those 
who oppose the Act because they envisage such a 
scheme they are entitled to have their doubts and 
fears removed before supporting the principle of 
permissive regulation. Permissive regulations 
granted by law should not permit any particular co- 
operative to have monopoly control of a commodity. 

Fourth, State Marketing Boards. Many support- 
ers of the Marketing Act suggest and hope that the 
Government will set up agencies which will both 
pro-rate quotas to producers and also market the 
crop. These would be in the nature of government 
monopolies and are in existence in other countries 
both for the exporting and importing of food-stuffs. 

My present view is that government Marketing 
Boards or, if you will, complete socialization through 
state control, is not the most desirable step. There 
is a wide range of marketing problems, probably 
our most important problems, which we could at- 
tempt to handle under those measures which, for 
want of a better term, I have called ‘permissive 
control’. Such measures give complete regulation 
of supply without legislating any individual out of 
business. Permissive measures should be based on 
a majority vote of those directly interested. Co- 
operatives may still do business and seek to increase 
producer control by attracting members to their 
associations. But they will not have to attempt the 
impossible task of regulating supply when they do 
not control it. 

Opponents of controlled marketing, or stabiliza- 
tion measures may contend that the whole argu- 
ment for regulation is based on the false assump- 
tion that regulation of supply can improve market 
conditions. This is not the place to present the eco- 
nomic arguments and evidence for regulation. There 
is plenty of written material which the earnest 
seeker may find to confound the prejudiced critic. 

ok * & 
HE Act, as I see it, attempts to make operative 
the principles of regulation and stabilization. 
The Act does not restrict, nor does it suggest, 
the methods by which these ends may be obtained. 
There may be two reasons for this lack of definite- 
ness as to method: first, because the proponents of 
the Act could not agree, or did not know what they 
wanted; and, second, the Act was made general in 
its nature to avoid specific criticism of particular 
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methods. I can sympathize with any Minister who 
tries to reconcile the divergent views of those soli- 
citing the passage of new legislation. On the other 
hand, the public at large should know where any 
act is taking it with regard to control and regulation, 
even if a majority are in favour of the principle. 

Does the Act contemplate marketing ‘Assistance’ 
Boards of a permissive nature? That is, can a 
majority of producers vote themselves in and out of 
control while the State provides the legal controls 
necessary to make the scheme a success? As the 
Act now reads, the answer to both these questions 
is a definite ‘no’. Positively, the Act permits the 
State to control and de-control at will. Many who 
believe in majority control by democratic devices 
will object to coercive control by order-in-council. 
The term ‘a representative number’ may mean any- 
thing or nothing, as the Minister dictates. 

The Act in my opinion, should definitely and 
specifically state that export control Boards may be 
set up to regulate the quality and quantity of 
natural products shipped out of Canada. Producers, 
as such, are only indirectly affected by export con- 
trol. In this case control directly affects only mar- 
keting agencies. Under such circumstances, a ‘re- 
presentative’ group of exporters may petition the 
government to study the advisability of enforcing 
a plan of controlled exports. Such a plan in the case 
of eggs or butter would not affect in any way the 
rights of producers to sell to first receivers any 
quantity or quality they desire. A representative 
group might be one or more co-operatives which 
handled a large volume of the business as is the 
case with the Canadian Co-operative Poultry Pro- 
ducers. 

Where control envisages regulation of shipments, 
internally from producer to first receiver, a different 
marketing set-up is encountered and here the will 
of the majority of the producers should be deter- 
mined. When you regulate exports the predomi- 
nating consideration is the commodity. When you 
regulate the flow from farmer to first handler the 
predominating consideration is human rights. But 
as I have said before, this right is the right of the 
individual in a group and the predominating aim is 
group welfare and this can only be determined, as 
long as we believe in democracy, by permitting pro- 
ducers to register, in some way, their individual 
concurrence or disapproval of the marketing plan. 

The distinction, therefore, between regulating 
commodities for export and regulating the market- 
ings of farmers is of some importance. This distinc- 
tion can also be applied in the case of the ‘Wheat 
Agreement’. Those who favour control of some kind 
should distinguish between ‘permissive control’, 
compulsory co-operation, and governmental control. 
Opponents of control may say that the distinction is 
only one of a faint difference in odour and that they 
all smell equally bad. Thanks, however, to collec- 
tive and compulsory garbage disposal, the aroma of 
modern society is not as bad as it might be. 


(Ep. Nore.—This MS. was received before the 
second reading of the Marketing Act.) 
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Richard 
in Wonderland 


The Cat only grinned when it saw Alice. It 
looked good-natured, she thought; still it had 
VERY long claws and a great many teeth, so she 
felt it ought to be treated with respect. 

‘Cheshire Puss’, she began, rather timidly, as 
she did not know at all whether it would like the 
name; however, it only grinned a little wider. ‘Come, 
it’s pleased so far’, thought Alice, and she went on, 
‘Would you tell me please, which way I ought to 
walk from here?’ 

‘That depends a good deal on where you want to 
get to’, said the Cat. 

‘I don’t much care where ——’, said Alice. 

‘Then it doesn’t matter which way you walk’, 
said the Cat. 

‘_— so long as I get SOMEWHERE’, Alice 
added as an explanation. 

‘Oh, you’re sure to do that’, said the Cat, ‘if you 
only walk long enough!’ 

Alice felt that this could not be denied, so she 
tried another question. ‘What sort of people live 
about here?’ 

‘In THAT direction’, the Cat said, waving its 
right paw round, ‘lives a Hatter; and in THAT direc- 
tion’, waving the other paw, ‘lives a March Hare. 
Visit either you like; they're both mad.’ 

‘But I don’t want to go among mad people’, Alice 
remarked. 

‘Oh, you can’t help that’, said the Cat, ‘we’re all 
mad here. I’m mad. You’re mad.’ 

‘How do you know I’m mad?’ said Alice. 

‘You must be’, said the Cat, ‘or you wouldn’t 
have come here.’ 

—Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 


* * * 


GROUP of supporters gathered one after- 

noon in the Palliser Hotel, Calgary, to wel- 

come Richard Bedford Bennett back from the 
latest London Conference. 

He was tired; his step was ponderous. It was 
difficult to determine whether these symptoms of 
over-work were part of his latest role or an indica- 
tion that the international show-down at London 
had at last destroyed his inveterate zeal. There 
were, indeed, some who looked at the heavy fea- 
tures and told themselves that the Prime Minister 
of Canada, having identified himself successively 
with the deadlock of the London Imperial Confer- 
ence, the bombast of its Ottawa counterpart and, 
finally the supreme disillusionment of the World 
Economic Conference had reached the end of his 
career. 

They were quite wrong. They reckoned without 
one factor. They forgot that the leader of the Can- 
adian Conservative Party, insofar as his public re- 
cord is concerned, has been without political phil- 
osophy. A less vigorous man than Mr. Bennett, 
starting from the same position of obscurity, would 
never have reached the pinnacle of importance to 
which he attained in 1933; a greater and more sen- 
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sitive man might have been broken by the ensuing 
bathos. Mr. Bennett survived because his vitality 
and confidence have transcended his intellectual 
consistency. 

When, as a young man filled with boundless en. 
thusiasm for public life, he entered politics, the 
world was a relatively sane place and the causes 
which aspiring youths could embrace were clearly 
defined. It is his misfortune that, in the years that 
have intervened since then, these causes have be- 
come inextricably confused. As a result he has em- 
barked upon first one crusade, then another, with 
his energy undiminished and his direction unde- 
termined. And he presents today a curious prob- 
lem to the critic who feels that, before he can ap- 
praise a man, he must find some thread of continu- 
ity in that man’s activities. 

How can one classify Mr. Bennett under any in- 
telligible heading? He is the youth who in 1911 
opposed reciprocity with the United States and 
thundered about the treachery of ‘selling our birth- 
right for a few peas and beans’, and the mature man 
who grew eloquent about this same reciprocity only 
a few months ago. He is the Nationalist who told 
Canadians in 1930 that he would help them blast 
their way into the markets of the world by Protec- 
tion, and the Imperialist who predicted that a new 
economic British Empire would arise, Phoenix-like, 
out of the ashes of its dead political predecessor. 
He is the Internationalist who told the London Con- 
ference that the avenues of world trade must be 
widened, and who suggested that the blatant econo- 
mic Imperialism of the Ottawa Conference had 
paved the way for such a development. He is the 
rugged Individualist who exhorted his people to be 
industrious and thrifty, and to trust to their own en- 
deavour rather than the State, and the Planner 
whose Government is sponsoring the Natural Pro- 
ducts Marketing Bill, the most socialistic piece of 
legislation Canada has ever known. 


Furthermore, there is not consistency even in 
his successive inconsistencies. He does not give 
himself over whole-heartedly to the new cause. 
There are overlappings and reversions. At the pres- 
ent time, Mr. Bennett, having made a complete 
volte-face from his 1930 stand, still finds it possible 
to give speeches reminiscent of that year to uni- 
versity audiences. Emulating Roosevelt, he still 
has his Hoover moments. 


Dealing with each situation as it has arisen, Mr. 
Bennett has involuntarily reflected the trend of the 
times. His adaptability to circumstance, his force 
and admirable courage are characteristics essential 
to a leader during a period of chaos and changing 
standards, and inasmuch as he possesses such char- 
acteristics he is the man of the moment. Therefore, 
the bankrupt politician of 1933 finds himself, in 
1934, a statesman of no little promise. 

His opportunism has been complete; he has been 
to Canadian public life what the late Lord North- 
cliffe was to English journalism. Without shame, 
without regret and without fear of his own past, he 
has pursued his violent course—a political weather- 
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cock equipped with a propeller. Whither that course 
will lead him none can say. A year ago one would 
have said that it depended exclusively upon the 
direction of the wind. Now, one cannot be certain. 
He is approaching the end of a long public life. 
He has dealt vehemently, but without any ultimate 
purpose, with the circumstances he has encoun- 
tered. He has been pre-eminently successful in an 
opportunistic age, but he is now at the period of 
life when he should care less for immediate apprai- 
sals and more for the judgment of the historian. 
It might be said of him, as Oscar Wilde once said 
of George Moore, that he has conducted his educa- 
tion in public. And perhaps it is not too late for 
him to benefit us somewhat by its results. 
D’Arcy Marsu. 





SIMONIDES FORGOT 


We were there also. 

Never forget us. 

There was that fight in the north, where a king died 

and two nations were shamed. We were not in that 
fight, 

but east of it in the blue throat by Artemision 

a few of our ships went down, it was a mess of a 
battle 

with the wise Sidonians slipping around, their 
triremes 

lithe with oars in the water, and fading backward 

away from the beaks of our ships, and that day 

we all got beaten, not a few young men drowned, 

and all ships weary, we crept off to the Euripos 

lighting beacons in the strait. We left with the rest 

fewer than before. 

And after that, inside the yellow island 

when the galleys jammed and the white oars splin- 
tered 

we were as scared as the rest, but we would have 
waited, 

only they sent us behind to fight the Egyptians 

who never came. 

All day we waited, with the sun like hammers, the 
men 

gasping along their benches, and the echoes 

a confusion of doom, and all the time we were 
waiting 

for the Persians to come and finish us off. We were 
ready. 

They got the head of that fleet in the blue narrows 

and when they were done it was limp 

like a snake broken in the middle. We got no glory. 

We were there, the Egyptians never came. 

We waited to die after the Persians had killed the 
rest. 

We saw Corinth again, beyond hope, the hill on the 
sky, 

the thick temple columns black on red evening. 

They were glad to see us, anyway. But the next 


year 
we went over Kithairon with the rest, and got our 
feet 
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marched into blisters, carried hot armour 

and spears over the stones, slept out with no one to 
sleep with. 

The sores ran down our legs from the greaves and 
the hot leather. 

We came down into the ripening 

corn of the lovely plain. We still knew we were 
finished, 

but we stayed with the rest, and the arrows 

pattering into us, and nobody knew 

which arrow would be his, but he thought pretty 
soon 

he wouid get one. After that they choked the springs 

and stole our baggage and there was no food either. 

I remember that night. We went falling 

over stones in the darkness, and nobody cared, 

and when it was coming light, the Spartans 

fell into a fight they were trying to keep out of, and 
Mardonios 

got killed somehow, and the rest was easy. 

We weren't there either, because we obeyed orders. 

We were god knows where on the hillside wiping 
dew 

off our spear shafts, and wishing they would fight 
and be done with it, 

watching the golden morning let loose on Parnassos. 

That was more glory for Sparta. . 

Now our city has the name of a city 

full of burgesses delicate with oiled hair 

and desirable blondes for export. Do not forget us. 

We were more damned tired than you think when 
we got through. 

The moment never came. It went with death 

on violet wings beside it, and lighted on others. 

A city is sometimes luminous when the young men 
die 

because death was bright and delicate as a sword, 

and the city’s grief is a richness. We grieve too 
little. 

We did what they told us, and because of it 

three hundred dead men have made heroes out of 
Spartans, 

and Athens is a white proud miracle because of 
drowned sailors, 

and we with our soreness and nothing done went 
homeward. 

Only 

we were there also. 

RICHMOND LATTIMORE 
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The Gift 


By MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


HEN she came down to breakfast, Roy was 

already at the table. The room was blind 

with sun, so bright that Judith blinked and 
bent her head as she ate the neatly-cut grapefruit. 
What a house this was for sun; it was brighter even 
on cloudy days than any other house she knew. She 
had wanted it for that. The high situation, the trees 
pressed back about an open shield of lawn had pro- 
mised abundant sunlight. Reaction probably from 
the dark room she had been living in ten years ago. 
She and Paul had moved every few months and 
each bath-sitting-room with its convertible bed and 
discreet cupboard arranged to conceal dishes and 
display books had seemed dingier and more airless 
than the last. Paul who had worshipped the sun— 
how he would have loved this house. What had 
made her think of that? 

‘Sorry I have to go’, Roy said, rising. Judith, to 
turn the channel of her thoughts as much as to 
make a point, exclaimed cheerfully: 

‘Roy, I want something. I want a hundred dol- 
lars to buy a bunny coat for evening.’ 

‘I thought you had an evening wrap.’ His voice 
was patient as though she were one of those cease- 
lessly demanding wives one reads about in novels. 

‘Oh, but that gold one is archaic, dear. It looks 
absolutely matronly. I want a white fur one while 
I have figure enough to look girlish in it.’ 

‘You always look lovely,’ Roy said cautiously. 
‘Besides, clothes come out of your allowance.’ 

‘Not fur coats. A hundred dollars for a fur coat, 
Roy, is simply ridiculous. I wouldn’t ask you if I 
had a cent left but I haven’t. Not much more than 
a cent.’ 

‘T'll see, dear. Things are tight now.’ 

‘But I wanted it for Friday,’ she wailed. ‘I know 
your seeing. When have I wanted you to buy me 
an extra like this, Roy?’ She ran after him and laid 
her hand on his arm. She was laughing as though 
it were all a joke but she really wanted the money 
and Roy knew it. 

‘T’'ll see,’ he repeated. ‘I'll see if I can let you 
have it.’ 

When he frowned she was inclined to tell him 
not to bother about it, but then she remembered 
what he was always spending—on the car and his 
clubs and golf and travelling. It was silly for her 
to have to wear the gold cloak which had begun to 
tarnish. When Roy was gone she thought, as she 
finished her breakfast, that she didn’t demand 
enough from Roy. He hesitated at such moderate 
requests that he ought to face more exorbitant ones 
just for practice. But what a dear he was. 

She smiled. Funny how one got used to things. 
She had worried so once over food bills and had 
made soups and stews without end. And now it was 
a new white fur evening coat. She had wondered 
when she was hopelessly, miserably poor, what she 
would do if she found herself suddenly rich. People 
said that poor girls made the most reckless spenders 
but though the incredible thing had happened to 
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her she hadn’t been reckless. Roy wasn’t rich—but 
he had millions compared with what she had always 
had. She had been thrilled but she had gone quietly. 

There was no doubt, of course, that her standard 
of values had risen steadily. That was natural. She 
was Roy’s wife and Roy was proud of her. But it 
was queer, looking back, that a second fur coat 
should be as necessary to her now as one decent 
pair of stockings had been then. 

The mail came. Odd she should have been think- 
ing of Paul that morning, for there was a letter 
from Paul’s mother. Judith sat looking at the cheap 
paper and the fine, wavering address in pale, prob- 
ably watered ink. She had nothing on her con- 
science as far as the parents of her first husband 
were concerned. She had written to them several 
times a year since Paul’s death and sent gifts at 
Christmas. She had done all anybody could. For 
Paul, too. Funny she should have that defensive 
feeling about them all, when she had done every- 
thing. She opened the letter. 

The first words caught her breath. The old man, 
Paul’s father, had been sick for a year and no one 
had expected a hopeful turn in his illness. Still the 
news startled and chilled her. The pale, fine writ- 
ing slanted more sharply than usual down the 
fllimsy page. 

‘Pa passed away this morning. It was real sud- 
den at the end, but he didn’t suffer, I am glad to 
say. The funeral is Tuesday, half past two. I wish 
you could come. He would like it. I wish you could 
come but you are maybe busy. It is God’s will and 
we must submit. Your loving, Mother.’ 

Tuesday was today. The poor little soul with 
her ground-in habits of economy had not thought 
of telegraphing or ‘phoning. She would be all alone 
now. Judith glanced back over the uncertain words. 
‘Passed away’—how she hated that. Why couldn’t 
people use the honest verb ‘to die’? It was a bless- 
ing for the old man—bed-fast so long. He had never 
been the same since Paul died. The loss of his only 
child had broken a spring somewhere. ‘He would 
like it.’ Her father-in-law had been exceedingly 
fond of her. All the love that should have been a 
daughter’s he had lavished upon his son’s wife. 
Judith started. If she meant to go she must do so 
at once. The only morning train that could make 
the connection left in less than an hour. But of 
course it was impossible. She had shopping to do, a 
luncheon engagement, tea at her club and tonight 
a bridge party. To go out of town—it was nearly 
a three hours’ trip to Bridgeburg—would take the 
entire day. And of all things, a funeral. She would 
wire and later send a long letter. 

When she was dressed for her shopping, Judith 
looked into the sun-dazzled mirror at the shining 
reflection of her big, charming room. She and Paul 
had never imagined that a room could be so beauti- 
ful and bright. Paul was haunting her this morn- 
ing. Frowning a little, as though under compulsion, 
she hurried to change into a plain black suit and 
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made the telephoned apologies that cleared her day. 
For a funeral. People would think she was crazy. 
She took a taxi to the station and just made her 
train. 

At the junction where she changed trains, Judith 
got a very bad lunch and ordered some flowers. 
They would be sure not to be delivered in time. She 
was cindery and in ill humour as the local dragged 
past white-fenced crossings and between featureless 
green fields. Yet a sharp edge of recollection was 
beginning to cut through her displeasure. In spite 
of herself she remembered here a stone silo with 
its low-pointed roof, there a dismantled windmill or 
a smooth, deep pond brimmed with blazing sky. It 
was eight years since she and Paul had come out to 
visit his parents for the last time. They had stayed 
four months because they had no money and no 
other place to go. She had been very happy when 
they passed the pond and the windmill in reverse 
order, going to Paul’s new job and their renewed 
dreams of fulfilment. Within a year after that Paul 
was dead. 

How it was all the same—the station platform 
and the cheese factory, the red and white houses on 
their wide, tree-roofed lawns. Judith walked slowly 
along the village street. It was completely silent, 
pressed, beaten down by the glaring weight of sun- 
light. There was not a person or vehicle in sight. 

Judith walked slowly, remembering those quiet, 
sunny rooms which had oppressed her horribly 
then, because she was tired and ill and dependent. 
Paul had been quite happy, lying for hours on the 
grass under the plum tree, with the hard green 
plums dropping sometimes near his head and an 
oriole stirring above among the leaves. She had 
been irritated by his contentment but his mother 
had been happy to see him there. And the next 
summer he was dead. 

Only in the little side street where the cottage 
stood, where death waited, life was going on. Neigh- 
bours went in and out of the little house and a car 
stood in front of it. Judith approached diffidently, 
for the women did not know her and stared for- 
biddingly. She found her way at last to the back 
bedroom where her mother-in-law rose from an old 
carpet-covered rocker, holding out her arms. 

‘I knew you’d come,’ she repeated, holding Ju- 
dith’s hand. ‘He always liked you. He thought as 
much of you as he did of Paul. Set down, dear. 
You must be tired.’ 

There were other women in the room, sisters, 
cousins, some of whom Judith vaguely remembered. 
They looked disapprovingly from her smart to their 
own scrubby black, all silent, one or two weeping 
steadily. The widow did not weep. Her small, 
deeply wrinkled face was calm though the blue eyes 
looked moist and faded. She had aged greatly in 
those eight years. Judith felt the clutch of tears as 
she held the hard, crooked old fingers and looked 
about the shabby bedroom in which everything was 
unaltered. Pins were stuck into the eyelet-em- 
broidered pincushion in the same design—they must 
be rusted tight in place. The ends of the starched 
dresser cover hung down rigid as marble. Paul’s 
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cradle stood against the wall where it had stood 
when he was a baby. The old woman drew her 
into the kitchen. 

‘I want to see you alone a minute, dear. I’m so 
glad you come. I wanted to tell you, dear, don’t 
look at him. I didn’t want to but they made me. 
He failed terrible. He ain’t himself. You remem- 
ber kim the way he was.’ 

‘I'd rather,’ Judith murmured. ‘He was so good 
to me.’ 

‘He thought the world of you. When he was 
sick he asked for you over an’ over. It seemed like 
you was the only person he wanted to see.’ 

‘I wish I had known,’ Judith said. Would she 
have come if she had known, she wondered. 

‘I never let you know. He wandered so an’ if 
you had come he might not of knowed you. An’ 
I know you’re busy. You got your own life.’ 

She stopped and looked round the kitchen as 
though she wondered what her own life would be 
like now that its centre was gone. 

‘How will you manage?’ Judith asked softly. 
People were coming into the parlor, she could hear 
shuffling steps and a faint flutter of voices. ‘You 
can’t live here all alone,’ she added. 

‘Oh yes, I’ll be all right. I got my nieces, an’ his 
sister ain’t far away. I don’t mind to be alone.’ 

‘And have you got—I mean—enough to live on?’ 

‘Oh yes, I’ll be all right. I don’t need much. 
Don’t you worry about me, dear. I want to give you 
something. I might not see you to myself again.’ 

‘I have to go right back. You won’t mind.’ 

‘I know, dear. You can get the bus. That makes 
connections. It’s something he left you. It’s in his 
will an’ he wanted me to give it to you if you come. 
He planned it for years—to leave you something. 
You an’ Paul had it so hard.’ 

Judith’s eyes burned with sudden tears. 

‘If the baby’d lived,’ the old women went on, 
‘Pa’d of left it to him, but now it’s for you.’ 

Judith turned her face away. She had not 
thought for weeks of the baby; that memory she had 
almost succeeded in putting away. It had never 
been a real baby to her, for it had lived less than 
a month and had done nothing but wail faintly, 
horribly, all night long, while Paul stamped about 
and she cried weakly with helplessness. To the old 
woman who had never seen the baby, it was a real 
child, with Paul’s eyes. She went on, putting a 
small package into Judith’s hand. 

‘Here it is. Just put it in your purse. He plan- 
ned it for years—something to leave you when he 
was gone. He always like you.’ 

They were drawn back into the mourning com- 
pany. The minister came up, the widow was led to 
her place of honour and Judith hid herself behind 
a row of sharp-eyed neighbour women. When it 
was over an admiring cousin of Paul’s, a feed mer- 
chant, who remembered her, offered to drive her to 
catch the bus. She had only time to kiss her 
mother-in-law. 

‘Come an’ see me,’ the widow whispered. She 
was crying a little now. ‘Come an’ see me, dear. 
Some time.’ 
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‘I will. Of course I will.’ They both knew she 
never would. 

She gained the bus and the junction and at last 
the train for home. Judith felt that she had been 
away for years. She relaxed in the comfort of the 
club car and looked at the bored, well-dressed peo- 
ple around her. She was getting home again to her 
own world. The unaccustomed, painful events of 
the day receded like a dark tide. Lights sprang out 
along the track; Judith stirred out of numbness, 
went to the dressing room and began to make her- 
self presentable. 

At the funeral she had felt that her safe new 
world was gone, that she was lost and alone again, 
helpless and vulnerable to pain. It was very com- 
forting to feel the dark dream abate. Only rem- 
nants of it clung to her as she arranged her hair 
and put on her hat. Her mother-in-law must be left 
very poor, she would have barely enough to live on. 
But people often had more than one thought, and 
living was cheap in a small town. 

What would Roy be thinking of the message she 
had left him? He would be annoyed if she didn’t 
get back in time for bridge at the Ellis’. She 
didn’t feel like bridge but Roy would want to go. 
She would have to get a bite of dinner; in spite of 
everything she was hungry. The new, shining life 
clasped her again. 

Friday night. What had Roy decided about the 
white fur coat? A hundred dollars. He was getting 
stingy. Oh well, of course she could charge it, 
though he didn’t like that. Lights flashed by in a 
bright stream. They would soon be in. She fished 
in the purse for her compact and found the little 
package her mother-in-law had given her. Some 
little memento. He had planned it for years. Poor 
old man, he was a dear. Judith took off the careful 
wrappings and found an envelope. The train was 
grinding into the station. She looked into the mir- 
ror and powdered her face accurately. Really she 
looked younger than she had done eight years ago. 
Years younger. She put away the compact and 
opened the envelope. Ii contained soft, worn bills 
creased closely together so that her fingers could 
scarcely separate them. A hundred dollars. 





THE LAST KNIGHT 


A sonnet is the latest knight-in-arms 

Now the great world is happy to forget 

The Holy Grail, and now no watch is set 

To fend the working of Queen Morgan’s charms. 
Joyous Garde, even, sleeps among its farms 

And Tristram nods in Lyonesse. Unmet 

Is knight with knight, and silence pays the debt 
To chivalry, her banners and alarms. 


Yet, in a world grown great with carelessness, 
As a bright figure in dark tapestry, 
The sonnet rides knight’s way to Heathenesse 
To succor what we hold for sanctity, 
Down the white pilgrims’ road, and from the lance 
Flutters his pennon—To the True Romance. 
W. A. BreyFocLe 
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Dry Rot in Quebee 


HAT noted Ontarian, Professor Stephen Lea- 

cock, put the cat fairly in the middle of the 

Quebec pigeons when he recently announced at 
a convention of teachers in Montreal that Quebec 
education does not compare with that of Ontario. 
The Quebec educational dovecot has not done coo- 
ing and flapping yet. Indeed, the current number 
of The Educational Record, the official publication 
of the Protestant officials at Quebec city, issues the 
following among its ‘Editorial Notes’: — 


‘Sir Arthur Currie, the principal of McGill, states 
that the result of a survey showed that there were 26 
capital students in the graduating class of 1931 who had 
made an average of approximately 70 per cent. and over 
in all their subjects of their Fourth Year, and that 19 
of these were from the Province of Quebec and seven 
from outside the province. The number of students who 
graduated with honours from the Province of Quebec 
was 40, and from elsewhere 16. 

‘It was also found that the examination results of 
students from the Province of Quebec in the freshman 
year 1931 were 18 per cent. higher than those from the 
Province of Ontario.’ 


This paragraph contains more matter calculated 
to deceive the uninitiated than a company booster’s 
circular. It illustrates perfectly the old adage, 
‘Figures cannot prevaricate but prevaricators can 
figure’. The purpose of the paragraph is clearly to 
insinuate that Quebec students are at least 18 per 
cent. better than those from Ontario; but people 
in the business know that ‘outside students’ are prac- 
tically always those unfortunate weak students who, 
having failed in their own universities, are com- 
pelled to travel about to try their luck at other uni- 
versities. What, one asks, would be the showing 
of the Quebec students who are studying at Queen’s 
and at Toronto? I am happy to think that Ontario 
authorities would not attempt to deceive the public 
by issuing such transparently thin puffs of self- 
laudation. This small-town braggadocio business ill 
becomes the dignity of any true centre of learning. 

However, writing as one who has made a close 
study of Quebec education and is not altogether 
ignorant of Ontario education, I should say that 
Quebec education was never under more severe 
attack at the hands of the public than it is at the 
present moment. Discontent with public education 
in Quebec is rife today. The press—one may cite 
The Montreal Gazette as evidence—is full of caustic 
and critical comments on the school system; and 
much of this criticism is well-founded. 

The defenders of the old order have remarked 
that very little of the present condemnation comes 
from those best entitled to speak—from the teach- 
ers; and that therefore ‘the inside’ of the situation 
must be sound. Nothing could be more misleading. 
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Among the more enlightened section of the teach- 
ers, much discontent with things as they are has 
been voiced; but this criticism never speaks with 
decision, for certain reasons which I shall proceed 
to explain. 

First of all, education in Quebec is in the hands 
of a ‘closed corporation’. Twenty-four members of 
the Protestant Committee with headquarters at Que- 
bec direct the whole of the Protestant education of 
the Province; and in Montreal the local administra- 
tion is in the hands of the Board of six Commis- 
sioners. (I omit reference to the Montreal Central 
Board, as being purely a financial board.) These 
bodies are none of them elective, but are chosen 
vaguely ‘by appointment’. Two consequences fol- 
low. First, control is in the hands of a small exclu- 
sive section; secondly, the general public, having 
lost all control of education, loses all interest in it 
likewise. In Quebec, one hears very little public 
discussion of educational matters that amounts to 
much—excluding always the present waves of criti- 
cism. 

This ‘closed corporation’ is proving a very bad 
thing for the schools. One of the high spots of this 
defect was revealed not very long ago when the 
members of an important school board in the Prov- 
ince actually appointed one of their own members, 
a clergyman, to the best-paid position which the 
schools have to offer. This appointment was made 
in spite of the fact that the gentleman appointed 
was not a trained schoolmaster at all, but had held 
a living at an Anglican church for sixteen years. 


Here it may be said that it is up to Canadians 
to recognize that so far in Canada we have not built 
up any solid tradition of teaching as a profession. 
We have not yet produced a race of great school- 
masters such as has been known in the old country 
for centuries. With us, the teaching profession is 
merely a paid public employment, ranking much 
the same as any minor governmental or official job. 
Our teachers, even our teachers of higher educa- 
tion, have little of the true professional instinct; 
and until that high sense of professional duty is 
developed, we can look for little solid improvement 
in our school systems. The ‘systems’ will continue, 
as before, to swell and to swamp individuality. The 
position of the teacher is, in some measure, the re- 
flection of the whole of our social life in which the 
financial magnate, the industrialist, and the business 
executive occupy the spotlight, while the arts and 
the sciences—and in particular the uncommercial- 
ized sections thereof—are pushed into the back- 
ground. 

This situation is reflected to a remarkable extent 
in Quebec. There is not today a single teacher or 
education official or school principal in Quebec who 
occupies any position before the public as an author- 
ity on education. Not one of them is known as a 
speaker. One has to travel up as far as the rank of 
university professor before one can find an educator 
with power to command the attention and the re- 
spect of the Quebec public. This state of things 
indicates one of two evils: —either the public is not 
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interested in the education of the young; or else the 
public has no great opinion of its educators. I leave 
the reader to decide which. 

The dead hand of a state monopoly is one of the 
most strangling influences that have fallen on educa- 
tion. If ever I wished to convert a dyed-in-the-wool 
socialist from his love of centralized control, I would 
give him an inside glance into the effect of central- 
ized control in the schools. There are many things 
that you can run, and run effectively, under pro- 
vincial control—and education is not one of them. 

What does education mean? Surely it means the 
full and free development of the individual’s facul- 
ties and potentialities, the unfolding of mental en- 
dowments—in a word, the finding of the child’s own 
soul. And how can the child find his own soul under 
state regulation? 

Today, one committee decides what books are 
to be read by every child in every school in Quebec. 
One committee decides every subject that shall be 
taught by every teacher in the Province; and one 
committee decrees that every principal of every 
school shall see that its regulations are regarded as 
a direct revelation from heaven. Is that education? 
Or is it a hollow sham of education? One recalls 
the wonderful ‘organizer’ of an American school 
system who boasted to visitors at his office that at 
any hour of the day he could tell the exact page 
of the exact book that any class in any school would 
be studying at a given moment! And the poor fellow 
thought he was an educator! 

Another defect of standardized education lies in 
the fact that there is only one type of school to 
attend and one type of curriculum to follow. (I 
exclude the very few exceptions as being imma- 
terial.) Two thousand years ago Plato graded his 
community into three sections—men of iron, men 
of silver, and men of gold; and no sane observer 
would suppose that humanity has become less differ- 
entiated since Plato’s time. What would the public 
think if our children had all to wear the same dress 
and eat the same meals and live the same life under 
state control? Yet that precise anomaly is accepted 
without question in the matter of schooling. Is the 
mind then less important than the body? 

The waste that flows from the present cramped 
standardization of schooling can be better imagined 
than described. Children of all sorts, sizes, kinds 
and conditions are seized into the machine and lock- 
stepped together. The goal of every student is to 
go through high school and to matriculate,—as if 
nature intended us all to be teachers. 

The director of the Philadelphia School of Music 
has hit the nail on the head in a recent utterance. 
He said, ‘The most important and the most difficult 
of the duties of a music school is to prevent children 
from becoming musicians.’ 

Why? Because he did not wish the unsuitable 
students to starve, or to debase the standard of 
music. 

I recommend that dictum to teachers and educa- 


tors the world over. 
FLEMING BLOUNT 
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Sketehes From Paris 


HY would a good artist ever leave Paris? 

Leave a city where everybody seems to re- 

gard pictures as important; where the gen- 
eral public has actually rioted in an Art Gallery. 
Where there are so many artists, so sincere and 
un-self-conscious, that painters will argue and 
quarrel, form movements, and develop? Some art- 
ists might leave, toads seeking smaller puddles. For 
good ones, there is only one reason. More of them 
go to Paris than the French can support, in spite of 
their largest per capita purchases of paintings. Some 
artists must sell their work elsewhere. 

Miss Freiman has brought back to Canada from 
Paris a precious cargo of her work and has disposed 
of it for Toronto’s view at the Rickard Gallery on 
Grenville Street. A number of choice pieces have 
been sold. There is hope that we may become alive 
to the pleasures of encouraging young artists of 
promise to mature their work in our midst. The 
only method of encouraging art creation is buying 
consistently, collecting, the original works of living 
artists rather than reproductions and imitations. 

Miss Freiman’s pictures, a treasure though they 
are, and probably a surprise to many who will view 
them, are not all that might be expected of one just 
returned from eight years’ saturation in the fountain 
of modern artistic inspiration. Most of them are 
sketches, not paintings. The pastel medium most 
used is not as adaptable as paint for the construc- 
tion of complicated designs. The few paintings 
shown suggest that Miss Freiman is wise in still 
refraining from attempting large compositions. Her 
colours, although conservative, are clear and mildly 
stimulating in such pastels as ‘Woman in Blue’. The 
oil ‘Girl With Birdcages’, is unsuccessful because for 
one reason the paint is definitely dull. 

One who is interested at all in twentieth century 
French or even English non-Academic painting is 
again disappointed at the slight interest in structure 
displayed by Miss Freiman. Most of the works are, 
as already stated, sketches—like the important 
sketches from which so many of the masters have 
worked—but even where the whole surface is col- 
oured and the work given finality of glass and 
frame, they leave a strong feeling of incomplete- 
ness. Miss Freiman’s show is not really an Exhibi- 
tion; it is an opening to the public of a temporary 
studio where we see what line of study she is 
following. 

What prevents most of the things Miss Freiman 
is showing from being complete pictures is the 
slightness of the element of design. The sketches 
do not interest by their masses and forms. I suspect 
that the artist has not really paid much attention to 
what Cubist exaggeration must have made evident 
to everyone to be an essential of painting art. Colour 
and spatial relations are the two instruments of the 
artist appealing to the eye. Literary associations, 
such as the suggestions of traits of human character 
that Miss Freiman’s heads provide, require to be 
subordinated to these directly sensory elements if 
the pure aesthetic emotion is to be stirred. 
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This criticism of Miss Freiman’s work can be 
illustrated by reference to her most successful com- 
plete painting. ‘The Dressmaker’ is a small painting, 
incidentally well suited to the modern small house 
or apartment because it must be viewed from a much 
shorter distance than the average Gallery picture. 
From a distance of more than eight or ten feet the 
colours, and so the design, do not stand out. Studied, 
however, the picture shows a focus on the dress- 
maker’s shears, shows the other elements of the 
subject pleasingly disposed in the given space and 
about the centre of vision, and reveals finally col- 
ours agreeable and contributing to the design. To 
my mind this is Miss Freiman’s most promising pic- 
ture. Here she succeeds in combining the strongly 
impressionistic technique of her pastel sketches with 
the more solid and structural qualities essential to 
good painting in oils. 

The pastel, ‘White Gloves’, should be mentioned, 
too, in the present connection because, like “The 
Dressmaker’, it proves that Miss Freiman’s showing 
mostly sketches is not to be taken as indicating lack 
of power to develop complete designs. There is 
also in these two works a humour and liveliness 
that should be remembered when the serious and a 
little depressing studies of patient old peasant char- 
acters, which predominate in the exhibition, are 
being considered. 


The influence of Impressionism may be the ex- 
planation of most of the characteristics of this ex- 
hibition. The ‘Normandy Farm’ and ‘Lundi Matin’ 
and the gem-like study of a woman, a door- 
way and two birdcages display the best of this mode. 
But it is the lack of evidence of influence by the 
many developments in French painting since Im- 
pressionism that makes Miss Freiman as disappoint- 
ing as the Toronto Gallery’s French Show this year. 
Seurat and Cézanne, indeed, but no Matisse. How 
can Canadian artists, talented but too poor to study 
abroad, and Canadian students, ever have their 
taste brought up to date if our ambassadors always 
delegate themselves to the ancien régime? 


Miss Freiman has brought back from Paris an 
individual and personal contribution to Canadian 
art. It is not imitable. It cannot help other young 
artists to develop. It is a private vision of charac- 
ter as shown in certain types of faces, and a skill, 
the subtlety of her drawing. Furthermore, as at 
present expressed Miss Freiman’s art is not a thing 
that should be imitated. It is under the influence of 
a school, Impressionism, that made a contribution to 
our understanding of how we get pleasure from 
paintings. But that school has served its purpose 
and its narrow principles have been superseded. 


Also Miss Freiman’s art tends too much to the 
literary. The spirits of women in poor circum- 
stances may be like birds fluttering in cages. These 
old women may have suffered, and still retained 
beauty in their aspirations. These statements may 
be the message of her repeated drawings of cages 
and faces. Messages are very dangerous to art. 


Howe Martyn 
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FROM COLUMBUS TO COMPLEXITY 


THE Expiorers oF Norto America, 1492-1806, by J. 
Bartlet Brebner (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xv, 
502; maps; $6.25). 


HIS is a volume in the excellent series known 

as ‘the Pioneer Histories’, edited by V. T. Har- 
low and J. A. Williamson, which also includes The 
European Nations in the West Indies, England’s 
Quest of Eastern Trade and The Portuguese Pio- 
neers, as well as three books in preparation, The 
Great Trek, The Exploration of the Pacific and The 
Spanish Conquistadores. 

The present book is an attempt, and an excep- 
tionally successful one, to apply to North America 
the purpose of the series, ‘to provide broad surveys 
of the great migrations of European peoples—for 
purposes of trade, conquest and settlement—into 
the non-European continents’, and to ‘describe a 
racial expansion which has created the complex 
world of today, so nationalistic in its instincts, so 
internationalized in its relationships’. 

In his foreword, Dr. Brebner modestly disclaims 
any particular merit in his book other than that it 
brings together for the first time as a related whole 
the explorations which revealed the general charac- 
ter of the North American continent. As he points 
out, hitherto the subject has usually been treated 
regionally or nationally, with some loss of intelli- 
gibility. There were manifest advantages in pre- 
senting a complete picture of the unfolding of this 
immense region, from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Arctic and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It was 
a story well worth telling, and Dr. Brebner has told 
it not only with admirable scholarship and restraint, 
but in a manner that will commend it equally to the 
scholar and the general reader. It is nothing more 
than just to say that the book will take its place 
among the more authoritative surveys of the major 
fields of exploration. 

The narrative opens appropriately enough with 
Columbus, describes the conquest of Mexico, and 
the Spanish movement into the trans-Mississippi 
region and California, discusses the enigma of the 
North Atlantic—the long search for the North West 
Passage—comes to the voyages of Cartier and 
Champlain and the penetration of the valley of the 
St. Lawrence, the struggle between New England 
and New France for possession of the Inland Seas, 
the discovery and exploration of Hudson Bay and 
the establishment of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the race for control of the Mississippi, Russian ex- 
plorations on the north Pacific coast, and the great 
overland expeditions culminating in that of Lewis 
and Clark. 

Inevitably there are some omissions, the most 


notable being that of the Scandinavian voyages to 
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North America. One cannot blame Dr. Brebner for 
avoiding any reference to the unprofitable contro- 
versy over the exact whereabouts of Vinland, but it 
seems hardly adequate in a work of this character 
to dismiss the expeditions of Leif Ericson and his 
contemporaries with a paragraph. On another con- 
troversial point, the landfall of John Cabot, he 
reaches the cautious conclusion ‘probably near the 
western end of the south shore of Newfoundland, 
but possibly at Cape Breton Island’. He finds it 
difficult to credit that in his voyage of 1660 Radisson 
reached James Bay, but concludes that there is no 
way of settling the question. He is equally cautious 
about Henry Kelsey in 1691. ‘Just where he went it 
is impossible to say.’ Of the results of the explora- 
tions of La Vérendrye and his sons he says, very 
justly, ‘It is a great pity that a natural interest in 
whether the La Vérendrye group did or did not 
reach the Rocky Mountains in their journeyings has 
tended in the past to obscure the importance of their 
having placed the Missouri and the great rivers of 
the north-west in their proper relation.’ 


LAWRENCE J. BuRPEE. 


SCHOOLS AND SECTS 


THE SEPARATE SCHOOL QUESTION IN CANADA, by the 
Hon. George M. Weir (Ryerson Press; pp. viii, 
298; $2.50). 


N this book Mr. Weir has treated a pressing and 
sometimes distressing problem with sanity, and 
with a view to presenting facts and clarifying issues 
rather than expressing his own opinions. Formerly 
an Inspector of Schools and later head of the Pro- 
vincial Normal Schools in Saskatchewan, then head 
of the Department of Education of the University of 
British Columbia, and now Minister of Education in 
that province, the author has had a wide experi- 
ence of his subject. This he deals with in its legal, 
historical and political aspects, as well as its bearing 
upon educational standards generally. 

The accuracy of his treatment of the legal basis 
for the educational rights of minorities is sometimes 
open to challenge. The general position is carefully 
outlined, but his exposition of decisions of the 
courts, especially those of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, attributes to them a clarity and 
depth of reasoning which they would not seem to 
possess. At least once his opinion on a Privy Coun- 
cil decision is in direct conflict with high judicial 
opinion. Thus, in his discussion of the Manitoba 
School Question of 1890-1896, in giving his own in- 
terpretation of a famous Privy Council decision he 
says: “Thus the final decision in the Barrett case 
simply meant that the rights or privileges pos- 
sessed by the Roman Catholic minority in 1870, 
however acquired, were held not to have been af- 
fected prejudicially by the Public Schools Act of 
1890. It was not on the distinction between rights 
given “by law” and rights established “by practice” 
that the ruling of the Privy Council turned.’ Then 
(at page 281) we find a quotation from the judg- 
ment of Chief Justice Sir Frederick Haultain in the 
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Bartz case, decided in Saskatchewan in 1917, as fol- 
lows: “The decision’ in Barrett’s case ‘turned upon 
the words “or practice” ...’ Mr. Weir has drawn 
order out of the chaos of Barrett’s case. But the 
credit is due to him, and not to the judicial wisdom 
of the Privy Council. Those who advocate the re- 
tention of appeals to the Judicial Committee on the 
assumption that it is the sole protector of minority 
rights would do well to read this portion of Mr. 
Weir’s book. 

The difference in tone between the first part of 
this book and that dealing with Ontario would 
almost lead the reader to challenge the unity of 
authorship. Apparently Mr. Weir is unable to resist 
the desire, almost universal among Westerners, to 
conceal a brick in every verbal bouquet presented 
to Ontario. While acknowledging the ‘perhaps un- 
rivalled contribution that Ontario has made to the 
moral, industrial and educational interests in the 
Dominion’, he happily suggests that the ‘Banner 
Province designation, from the standpoint of pres- 
ent-day educational leadership’, has become ‘just 


another cliché. To him ‘it seems incredible that ~ 


Ontario should for long remain satisfied with its 
mid-Victorian vehicle of school control, namely the 
petty board of school trustees in thickly populated 
rural areas’. This rural school system, ‘with its 
cumbersome board of near-sighted trustees zealously 
exercising their petty local authority’, he describes 
as ‘both antiquated and inefficient’. 

In discussing other Separate School issues in the 
East, however, Mr. Weir becomes once again the 
scholar. The language issue and the question of 
Biblical instruction in the schools is given an emi- 
nently sane treatment. 

The more immediate problem of an equitable 
division of school taxes between public and sep- 
arate schools is carefully examined. The method of 
distribution in force in Saskatchewan and Quebec 
is outlined and would repay examination by those 
who are interested in the present controversy in 
Ontario on this question. After a careful considera- 
tion of conditions in Ontario, Mr. Weir concludes 
that the efficiency of what is undoubtedly a perman- 
ent and important part of her educational system, 
the system of separate schools, is seriously impaired 
through lack of funds. He says (at page 141): ‘The 
continuance of the present discriminatory condition 
in the allotment of public utility and corporation 
taxes would appear neither fair to separate schools 
nor in the public interest. The Banner Province of 
Ontario can scarcely afford to condone a section of 
the law which, in its present form, appears a blem- 
ish in the provisions of an otherwise highly com- 
mendable Separate Schools Act.’ 

On the other hand, it is evident from Mr. Weir’s 
discussion of the constitutional safeguards for min- 
ority rights, that the grant of additional educational 
rights to minorities is to a considerable extent final. 
Once granted by a province such rights are ‘en- 
trenched’ by the British North America Act, and 
the province is not at liberty to rescind its action 
at some future date. 

G. K. D. 


June, 1934 


L.S.R., C.C.F. AND B.N.A. 


SocraL RECONSTRUCTION AND THE B.N.A. Act, by 
F. R. Scott (Thomas Nelson; pp. 38; $.25). 


INCE the publication of the Regina platform of 
the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
misgivings have arisen as to the prospect of this 
programme being implemented within the existing 
framework of the Canadian Constitution. Professor 
Scott has sought to remove these misgivings in his 
pamphlet Social Reconstruction and the B.N.A. 
Act, published under the auspices of the League of 
Social Reconstruction. It will be acknowledged that 
no member of the L.S.R. was so well qualified to 
deal with this perplexing problem. If the reader 
lays down this pamphlet with his doubts undispelled 
the fault lies not with Mr. Scott but in the inherent 
difficulties of the task he has undertaken with no 
little courage and ingenuity to perform. 

Despite its strategic retreat from socialization of 
land no one can read the Regina platform of the 
C.C.F. without realizing that some of its major pro- 
posals if given legislative expression by the Dom- 
inion Parliament would involve a drastic interfer- 
ence with the provincial jurisdiction over ‘property 
and civil rights’ as interpreted by a long line of 
decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. Mr. Scott does not ignore this obstacle 
but it cannot be said that he has found any eftective 
means of surmounting it. It is quite true, as he 
suggests, that the residuary powers of the Dominion 
Parliament under the ‘peace, order, and good gov- 
ernment’ clause have been given substance when 
invoked to meet a national emergency. But if the 
C.C.F. proposes to assume office by constitutional 
means, on what grounds can it be claimed that its 
aceptance of office would constitute a national emer- 
gency? It might be contended with equal force that 
the return of a Conservative administration under 
Mr. Bennett would constitute a national emergency. 
An emergency is not created by a declaration that 
it exists. It would remain for the courts to deter- 
mine whether or not it did exist in fact. Moreover, 
an emergency is not a continuing state but is obvi- 
ously limited in point of time. It would be a com- 
plete departure from the precedents if the courts 
consented to uphold any interference by the Dom- 
inion Parliament with property and civil rights if 
such interference assumed a form which created a 
reasonable inference of permanence. From a prac- 
tical standpoint it is difficult to see wherein the 
emergency doctrine is likely to afford any assistance 
to the policies of the C.C.F. which entrench upon the 
provincial jurisdiction over property and civil rights. 

Lacking a power to invade the field of property 
and civil rights through legislation by the Dominion 
Parliament, the hope of implementing the C.C.F. 
programme by constitutional means must lie either 
in concurrent legislation by the provincial legisla- 
tures or in the outright amendment of the B.N.A. 
Act. The first alternative would appear to be ex- 
ceedingly remote if one faces the realities of the 
political situation. Certainly the recent difficulties 
with insurance legislation and uniform companies 
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legislation afford little ground for optimism. More- 
over, the likelihood of concurrent action would be 
greatly lessened in respect of the legislative meas- 
ures contemplated by the C.C.F. platform unless 
friendly administrations were in control of the legis- 
latures of the nine provinces. This merely gives 
point to the observation that a large part of the pro- 
gramme of the C.C.F. is utterly beyond implementa- 
tion without far-reaching amendments of the B.N.A. 
Act unless and until the educational work of the 
party has permeated the body politic of the Domin- 
ion as a whole. Until this has been accomplished 
with due regard to the importance of the provincial 
entities in the federal system, it is not merely a 
question of how far the C.C.F. programme is possible 
of early realization within the terms of the existing 
constitution, but rather of how far that programme 
is possible of early attainment within the political 
framework of the Dominion. 

It is doubtful if the leaders of the new party have 
really appreciated the full significance of this dis- 
tinction. It is suggested here not as a counsel of pes- 
simism, but to direct attention to the necessity of 
education as the only enduring foundation of a na- 
tional party of social reform. One may also hazard 
the opinion that in the light of the lack of education 
directed towards new social objectives and in the 
light also of the historic realities of the Canadian 
political situation the formulation of the Regina plat- 
form was premature. It has tended to divert atten- 
tion from the necessity of social reform to specific 
remedies which may well prove to be the imme- 
diate cause of internal dissensions and eventually a 
source of political disenchantment. 

Norman McL. Rocers. 


HISTORY TEACHES NOTHING! 


Money, Gop, SILveR AND Paper, by Francis W. 
Hirst (Scribner’s; pp. xi, 300; $2.00). 


CONOMISTS are wont to writhe when they 
hear the words ‘Statistics prove ...’ No doubt 
historians suffer equal agony from the words ‘His- 
tory teaches...’ Mr. Hirst says that ‘This book is 
not intended as a tract for the times’, but rather as 
a critical history of money from the earliest times to 
the present. It is true that a majority of the book 
is filled with most interesting and readable ac- 
counts of the developments of various currencies 
and coinages; but it seems probable that Mr Hirst 
was prompted to write it in order to combat, on the 
basis of his interpretation of history, current mone- 
tary proposals with which he is unsympathetic. In 
his introduction, he expresses the desire that ‘all in- 
telligent citizens’ should master the histories of past 
currencies in order to distinguish the truth from the 
sophistry among the works of contemporary writers. 
The book is rich in interesting quotations and 
anecdotes. While many of these will not be new to 
anyone who has read much monetary history, nev- 
ertheless, the volume constitutes a useful compen- 
dium for the student as well as a source of fascina- 
tion for all but the least imaginative of casual read- 
ers. The use of money as a means of trade has now 
generally replaced barter (derived from the Italian 
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barattare which a sixteenth century dictionary de- 
fined as meaning ‘to barter, trucke, chop and change 
one thing for another’). It grew out of barter as one 
or more commodities became the standards by 
which the values of others were compared. Such 
commodities exhibited, in most countries, certain 
characteristics. They had to be in general demand, 
and yet durable rather than directly consumable. 
Ornaments of glittering metals, or rare shells and 
beads, were suitable. And so the story runs. What 
was wampum? Why did Jefferson choose the 
Spanish dollar as the currency unit of the thirteen 
colonies? What country optimistically stamps its 
currency with symbols meaning ‘Everlasting Pros- 
perity’? To such questions as these Mr. Hirst has a 
ready answer. 

But does this history really help the ordinary 
man to understand the monetary problems of the 
present? The answer lies in Mr. Hirst’s book and in 
the negative. Almost all this history is irrelevant to 
modern problems for the very good reason that 
money is not what it used to be. The most import- 
ant part of the money used by English-speaking 
countries today consists in book-entries in banks 
called deposits. How will Mr. Hirst apply to this 
type of money the criteria which history teaches 
him to seek . . . portability, divisibility, durability, 
homogeneity, and so forth? He does not try. He 
admits that he has followed the lead of Jevons and 
Walker, whose books on Money (written in 1875 
and 1877) are still classics. He scarcely considers 
the expansion and contraction of deposits. Modern 
monetary problems are essentially those of banks 
and central banks; but the history of money is the 
history of coinage with a few outbursts of paper 
currencies. Historians are prone to look on the 
issues of these currencies as the causes of the at- 
tendant economic evils. Mr. Hirst, believing that 
the greatest monetary truth to be learned from his- 
tory is the ‘quantitative theory of money’, would 
subscribe to these views. But it is probably more 
correct to argue that the unstable currency condi- 
tions were the result rather than the cause of un- 
stable economic and political conditions. Mr. Hirst 
places his trust in the maintenance of the converti- 
bility of the currency into gold or possibly silver. 
Except with that end in view, he mistrusts mone- 
tary management. But it may be argued that, if the 
economic and political crises from which violent 
inflations are likely to spring, are to be avoided, 
then it may be necessary to manage money much 
more intelligently and continuously than in the past. 

For Mr. Hirst, then, the conclusion of the whole 
matter is this: ‘A currency must be “fool-proof” and 
“knave-proof”. Paper money, unless it is convertible, 
cannot be either’. With this we cannot disagree. 
But we are entitled to ask whether the post-War 
history of the gold standard was such as to justify 
a belief that convertible currencies are likely to be 
fool-proof or knave-proof? There is no doubt that 
the world is very evil. The dangers of currency 


mismanagement press upon us. But we do not 
escape them by burying our heads in the past. 
A. F. W. PLumptre. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Tue Ip—EA oF NATIoNnAL INTEREST, by Charles A 
Beard (Macmillans in Canada; pp. ix, 583; $4.50) . 


relations of the British Commonwealth with 
the United States are very much to the fore. 
The Naval Conference may be held in 1935 and the 
diplomatic crisis in Europe and the Far East is caus- 
ing thoughtful Englishmen to lean more to Washing- 
ton than to Geneva. Every observer will have his 
own theory as to the possibilities of Anglo-American 
co-operation in supporting a collective system, in 
maintaining peace or in localizing a future conflict. 
The prophets are many; the sages are few. But a 
careful reading of American foreign policy might 
provide us with a fair notion of what can be ex- 
pected. In view of the importance now attached to 
these questions it is astonishing how little teaching 
and informed discussion of the foreign relations of 
the United States are to be found in the English, and 
perhaps the Canadian, universities. Despite its ease 
of narration, Mr. Beard’s volume is not recommend- 
ed as an introduction to the field. It presupposes 2 
wide acquaintance with American history and many 
of the decisive episodes in the diplomacy of the Re- 
public are either ignored or dismissed cavalierly. 
Mr. Beard’s notable contribution lies in another di- 
rection. It is an analysis of the forces operating 
below the surface. By helping us to understand 
them Mr. Beard has rendered more intelligible the 
evolution of American foreign policy. 

Although statesmen talk glibly about ‘national 
interest’, there has never been agreement in defin- 
ing it. Each group or section tends to regard itself 
as the special custodian of the general welfare. But 
upon close examination it is discovered that its pro- 
gramme springs from and coincides with its own 
economic ambitions. The variations in foreign pol- 
icy are but an outer expression of an inner domes- 
tic contest. The issues are not clear-cut; on the 
whole, however, two major impulses persist through- 
out the rise and fall of American expansion. There 
was first of all the Hamiltonian school which from 
the earliest days of the United States embodied the 
aspirations of the Eastern commercial element. They 
sought a diversity of national economic pursuits and 
overseas trade to market their wares. The Whig- 
Republican tradition fostered the growth of the 
navy and merchant marine; it was linked up with 
responsibilities abroad, ventures into colonial im- 
perialism and eventually foreign investments. Op- 
posed to this school were the Jeffersonian agrarian 
group with a less cosmopolitan vision of the ulti- 
mate American economy. They put the emphasis 
on social homogeneity and territorial expansion in 
North America. The confusion and contradictions 
in the policy of the United States are explained by 
the predominance at various periods of the one idea 
of national interest or the other. 

Such is Mr. Beard’s theme and he illustrates it 
with his accustomed vigour. At the turn of the 
century the shift from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial base occurred in the American structure; the 
United States broke her continental bounds; she 
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acquired an oceanic empire and sought foreign mar- 
kets for her manufactures. The close of the Great 
War found her a creditor rather than a debtor coun- 
try and she advanced dizzily in her career as an 
exporter of capital. The changing conditions of 
commercial expansion and the American stake 
abroad provide Mr. Beard with topics which every 
student of contemporary politics and economics 
might peruse with profit. Of high value likewise is 
Mr. Beard’s description of the many agencies which 
have been at work, often at cross-purposes, formu- 
lating, interpreting and enforcing their particular 
ideas of the national interest. He throws a beam of 
light on the paradoxical activities of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which assisted American finance 
to set up abroad serious competition to home indus- 
try—a situation not without its English parallel. 
Nor does he spare the Navy Department for asso- 
ciating itself with the cause of trade expansion; by 
devising foreign economic policies it partly usurped 
the function of the civil government. Power-politics 
are an universal game. 

Mr. Beard does not regret the challenge brought 
by the depression to the historic system. He paints 
a fantastic picture of the conduct of the State De- 
partment and Wall Street in the post-War foreign 
lending. The unanimous disapproval that this has 
incurred, together with the recent move towards 
Phillippine independence, indicate a break-down in 
the Hamiltonian structure. For the grandiose edi- 
fice has been undermined and Mr. Beard fancies 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt to be an architect 
with designs that are more modest and better-pro- 
portioned. To the present Administration he 
ascribes a latter-day Jeffersonian philosophy; theirs 
is a neo-nationalism, temperate and pacific, desirous 
above all of first putting the American house in 
order. Although ‘autarchy’ is not mentioned, Mr. 
Beard alludes to ‘a conception of a national econ- 
omy which does not turn primarily on foreign trade, 
accompanied inevitably by trade rivalries, as the 
principal support of the standard of life’. In a fur- 
ther volume to follow, Mr. Beard will presumably 
enlarge on the new course. 

Meanwhile the Jeffersonian tradition in modern 
dress may be supplanting the Hamiltonian idea of 
economic interest; diplomatic isolation remains. Mr. 
Beard seems to consider Woodrow Wilson as a 
political anomaly and there is no hint of his Demo- 
cratic successor taking the lead in positive colla- 
boration towards solving the grave international 
problems of our age. Of what avail will it be for 
Mr. Roosevelt to cry peace, peace, when there is no 
peace? 

In some of his treatment of detail Mr. Beard 
may perhaps be questioned. For instance, he ob- 
jects to the use of the term ‘World Power’ as char- 
acterizing the new status of the United States after 
the Spanish-American war. He himself devotes 
considerable space to the transformation at that 
time in every phase of American life and attributes 
the diplomatic alteration to the saturation of the 
domestic market and the need for trade opportuni- 


‘ties abroad. But he rightly perceives in the current 
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News F rom Havre 
By Georges Duhamel 


Translated by Beatrice de Holthoir 


Georges Duhamel is one of the out- 
standing French writers of our time, 
but, curiously enough, his fiction has 
hitherto not been translated into 
English. 


Clemence Dane, writing in the Book 
Society News, says:—“I have no 
swifter way of conveying the pecu- 
liar charm of M. Georges Duhamel’s 
‘News from Havre’ than by ex- 
i '—David Copperfield’! For 
David and Mr. Micawber have in 
this enchantingly written family 
piece a second and more modern 
life. 
“They are so perfectly alive that 
their unrelated future becomes 
almost as clear to us as their bril- 
liantly evoked past.” 


Price $2.00 


























Parable for Lover S 
By Lewis Gibbs 


“Beautifully done — there are 
passages that, in their mingling of 
profound sincerity, acute under- 
standing, and delicate unforced 
satire, recall something of the 
unique quality of E. M. Forster.” 
—E. M. Delafield in The Clarion. 


“Every expectation cunningly 
raised is deliciously satisfied. It is 
fancy realized with all the accuracy 
and convincing detail of reality.” 


—Frank Kendon in John O’London’s 


Price $2.00 
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expansion a renewal of trends as old as the Repub- 
lic without admitting that in 1898 a precise stage 
was reached. No one denies the continuity of 
American development; but when the United 
States attained a certain maturity and assumed im- 
perial commitments a fresh era was at hand. The 
point need not be laboured but it touches on an 
omission which can be detected elsewhere in the 
book. For Mr. Beard seldom takes into account the 
attitude of other powers toward the United States, 
They were quick in 1898 to recognize what had 
happened; they tumbled over each other in the 
effort to pay court to the young Colossus. The 
United States had suddenly become an equal among 
equals; in that sense the American people virtually 
had just come of age. Mr. Beard’s able criticism of 
the doctrine of Captain Mahan, the celebrated 
American exponent of sea-power, suffers similarly 
for want of exact reference to pre-War world dip- 
lomacy. Mahan favoured British maritime super- 
iority because he appreciated the peculiar depen- 
dence of the British Empire on the sea. The United 
States by virtue of her history, geographical co- 
herence and greater economic self-reliance was less 
exposed. Moreover, for Mahan national interest 
and American self-interest were not necessarily 
identical. He was as perturbed by the German 
fleet menace as any Sea Lord of the Admiralty; he 
did not advocate a large United States navy to com- 
pete with that of Great Britain because he cher- 
ished the ideal of an Entente between the English- 
speaking nations. Again, Mr. Beard is inclined to 
see in the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902 the ob- 
stacle to American naval supremacy in Asiatic 
waters, culminating in the prospective withdrawal 
from the Philippines. This is hardly correct for 
there is abundant evidence to prove the sympathy 
of the United States Government with British and 
Japanese policy in the Far East; one fascinating 
portion of it reveals President Theodore Roosevelt in 
1905 to have been a progenitor of the second Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. Much water has flown down the 
Potomac and the Thames since then; but Mr. 
Beard’s assumptions as to diplomatic transactions 
must be accepted sometimes only with caution. 
Nevertheless the book benefits immeasurably from 
the great store of insight and knowledge possessed 
by its author. Lacking any trace of pedantry, it is 
an impressive example of the best type of American 
historical scholarship. 

LioneL M. GELBER. 


SPORTING TYPES 


Tue Lone Wuip, by Eugene Campbell (Scribner's; 
pp. 361; $2.00). 
F there exist people like the characters in this 
novel, they are not worth writing about. If such 
people do not exist it was a laborious mistake 
to invent them. 
‘Their painted ancestor,’ Mr. Campbell writes, 
looking down on them from the dining-room wall, 
... would have approved them vastly, both because 
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they bore the stamp and quality of the descendants 
he had hoped to breed and because they were so 
few in number that he would have been able to see 
no reason why the money he had handed down to 
them, with its great accretions, might not remain 
together forever.’ 

Frederic Fortescu, that ancestor, left England 
hating England’s ruling classes. He was a black- 
smith himself, but he hoped to found a family of 
‘gentry’. In this he succeeded, and The Long Whip 
is the story of his modern-day descendants. Mr. 
Campbell seems to admire his somewhat wooden 
creatures for their quality of ‘sportsmanship’ and 
their devotion to fine horses. The fact is, he is writ- 
ing about as unpleasant a group of noisy nonentities 
as one could hope to encounter. Their common 
characteristic is a lack of intelligence that is all but 
absolute. Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, in his Memoirs of a 
Fox-hunting Man, dealt with the same sort of peo- 
ple. He contrived to make them seem not only cre- 
dible but interesting. But even with several di- 
vorces and love-affairs and one murder to eke out 
his racing scenes, Mr. Campbell awakens no real 
concern for his characters. Not only the plot, but 
the style of writing as well, creaks audibly. The 
rendition of English mannerisms, for the scene shifts 
from Virginia to Long Island and to England, is 
painstaking enough to betray its uncertainty. But 
let us convict Mr. Campbell out of his own pages 
with one passage that arrested the attention for a 
moment. 

‘She was like a boneless woman, as she slipped 
into his arms and pressed yielding lips to his, and 
laid her whole body against him. She let him be- 
come aware of every convolution of her, palpitant 
and without a trace of corsets under the tenuous 
fabric of her gown. For perhaps a second and a 
half her lips fairly devoured his. Then abruptly, 
making a little moan, she thrust him from her. 

‘She was breathing in gasps and her eyes were 
closed, as she fumbled behind her for his stick and 
groped it toward him. 

‘“Go, dear,” she said thickly. “I’ve got to let you 
go. No, no—you mustn’t touch me.” She gasped 
again. “You’re dear Octavia’s and I’ve got to be 
sporting”.’ 

That sort of book. 

W.A.B. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


GOVERNMENT IN TRANSITION, by Lord Eustace 

Percy (Methuen & Co.; pp. 243; 7/6). 

ORD EUSTACE PERCY is a sentimental ten. 
der-minded Tory who regrets the Industria] 
Revolution with its mass production, its large scale 
capital, its complex international investment and 
commerce, and especially its organized trade unions 
of highly specialized workers. He looks back wist- 
fully to the days of the little local industries and 
subsistence agriculture, before good Tories were 
faced with the contradictions of modern capitalism 
(and, incidentally, before the Percy family began to 
subsist on royalties from coal mines). He has been 
reading Kuczynski and some of the population ex- 
perts, and has been tremendously impressed by their 
predictions of an era of static or declining world 
population in the measurable future. He has also 
served as Minister in charge of education in Britain 
and has never quite got over the shock of finding 
that the lower classes were asking for an education 
as good as that of their betters—such things, alas, 
mean higher taxes for the comfortable classes. Rum- 
inating over all these experiences he has had a 
vision of a return to a simpler age, and he gives it 
to the world in this book. 

The decline in population is going to mean a de- 
cline in all the industries making capital goods and 
in the industrialized agriculture which produces 
foodstuffs for the workers in these industries. This 
present depression is, in fact, the warning that we 
are on the verge of a new era in the world. The 
continuous economic expansion which marked the 
nineteenth century was an abnormal period in the 
world’s history, and we must now all begin to take 
in our belts. The rentier class must expect less 
interest on their capital, and the workers will have 
to accept lower wages and fewer social services. 
Thus an equality of sacrifice will be attained. (What 
about the lower taxes which will fall on the rentier 
as the result of reduced social services?) 

In this brave new world the individual will come 
into his own again. He has been crushed out by the 
mere scale of the society in which we have been 
living in recent generations. Thousands of happy 
peasants will again take up subsistence agriculture. 
In fact, we may look for a revival of a genuine land 
hunger in the hearts of the masses. Unemployed 
workers will be relieved directly by the services of 
their neighbours (I couldn’t understand his exposi- 
tion of this substitute for state social insurance) or 
may be put to work at subsistence wages on unre- 
munerative amenity works. The Church will return 
to its authentic mission of personal salvation and 
cease to concern itself with social questions. Edu- 
cation will be localized, and in fact localization will 
be the mark of the new civilization in general. ‘The 
personal ownership of property and the localization 
of human life and livelihood mean, to any people 
brought up under the conditions of nineteenth cen- 
tury industrialism, an adventure as bold as any 
crossing of the prairies in a covered wagon.’ 

Upon this bold adventure Lord Eustace Percy 
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invites his fellow Englishmen to set out. The incre- 
dible naiveté of his argument cannot be conveyed 
in a short review. When you read the book first 
you think you are reading the economics of some 
callow young Tory from the Oxford Union who has 
never grown up. But gradually it dawns upon you 
that this is the serious answer of a distressed upper- 
class Englishman to the demands of radicals for a 
reconstruction of the capitalist system. The signifi- 
cant thing about the book is the clearness with 
which it reveals the lengths to which such a man is 
prepared to go in order to avoid such reconstruc- 
tion. For, of course, Lord Eustace Percy’s vision of 
a world living contentedly on a lower standard of 
existence is only an unnecessary nightmare. The 
production machinery with which the world has 
equipped itself is now jammed because of the work- 
ing of the competitive profit system. But the idea 
that because we may have a few million less human 
beings to feed in the world we must therefore bring 
to an end the process of continuously raising their 
standard of living is so fantastic as not to be worth 
discussing. We shall have to revise drastically our 
system of distributing wealth, and this means an 
attack upon the private property rights of the class 
to which Lord Eustace Percy belongs. Hence his 
highly genteel nightmare. But if we do not revise 
our economic institutions we shall certainly reach 
that impoverished world in which the common man 
can look forward only to hard work, misery and 
discipline, the ecstatic vision of which Lord Eustace 
Percy presents in this book. 
Frank H. UNDERHILI. 


THE THIRD REICH? 


GERMANY PREPARE FoR War! by Ewald Banse. Trans- 
lated by Alan Harris. Toronto (MacMillans in 
aw 1934; pp. xxvi, 427 (with 11 maps; price 

3.00). 
‘The Internationalist is a bastard in blood and a 
eunuch in intellect’—p. xvi. 
importance of this book depends entirely on 
the place that the author and his ideas hold in 
the ‘New Germany’ and not on the contents of 
the book itself, for Professor Banse has said nothing 
new. He is merely repeating the incredible stupidi- 
ties of the pre-War school of German writers of 
whom Bernhardi and Treitschke were the leading 
exponents. In fact, it seems that Banse himself was 
an acolyte of that brotherhood of death, and that his 
present attitude and writings are but an attempt to 
justify the teachers of his youth and the faith that 
was, and seemingly still is, in him, and which to date 
has brought nothing but ruin and death to the 
fatherland he professes to love. 

In February, 1933, when the Nazis came to 
power they appointed Herr Banse Professor of Mili- 
tary Science at Brunswick Technical College. Con- 
cerning him the publishers state, ‘Banse is the lead- 
ing figure in the great mobilization of intellect 
which is keeping pace in the Third Reich with the 
mobilization of human and mechanized material for 
military purposes.’ He is also a member of the 
‘German Society for Military Policy and Military 
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Sciences’, which was formed by the Nazi govern- 
ment in July, 1933, and is author of several books 
dealing with military and geographical subjects. 
Two of these, Military Science and the present one, 
have been officially banned, following a storm of 
protest in foreign countries, but Banse and his col- 
leagues continue to mould the youth of Germany 
who come to them for instruction. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Lovat Dickson (who, incidentally, is a 
Canadian) had purchased the English language 
rights of the larger book, Germany Prepare for War! 
from the German publishers, and despite the con- 
tinued efforts from Germany to prevent or dis- 
suade him from publishing it, the present edition 
has been brought out. 

But what of the book itself? Two or three pas- 
sages will indicate the character of the more ob- 
jectionable sections: 

‘It gives us pleasure to meditate on the des- 
truction that must sooner or later overtake this 
proud and seemingly invincible nation [Eng- 
land], and to think that this country which was 
last conquered in 1066 will once more obey a 
foreign master, or at any rate have to resign its 
rich Colonial Empire. The above sentences 

’ would appear monstrous, nay rank blasphemy, 
to every Englishman and Englishwoman in the 
world if they ever saw them.’ 

—This in a discussion of the coming conquest of 
England by Germany, with Irish assistance. 

‘This Germanic element is France’s main 

generator of vital energy; . . . one of the most 
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important tasks for the establishment of peace on 

earth is the weakening, nay the extermination, 

as far as possible, of this Germanic element. 

Ruthlessly conducted wars . . . transportation of 

detachments to an eastern Germany of the 

future, cross-breeding those that remain with 
southerners and negroes . . . all these are pos- 
sible means to the decline and fall of France.’ 

—This in a discussion of the future of France. 

‘The Third Empire Reich as we envisage it— 
from Flanders to the Raab, from Memelland to 
the Adige and the Rhone, will only be born 
through blood and iron.’—This as the future 

geographical boundaries of continental Germany. 
These together with a glorification of war and 
nationalism are typical of the worst features of the 
book. 

But the bulk of it consists of a very shrewd com- 
mentary upon the Great War and the national char- 
acteristics and conduct of the states involved. These 
are written in the hope and apparent expectation 
that the new Germany will profit by the military 
and psychological mistakes of the past and will suc- 
ceed in the war that he anticipates with evident 
pleasure, forgetting apparently, with the usual Ger- 
man inability to put himself in another person’s 
shoes, that others may have learned lessons from 
the war as well as Germany and be quite as capable 
of dealing with her in the future, as they did in 
1918. 

But personally, I refuse to take the book or its 
author, Professor Banse, very seriously, despite 
Admiral Richmond’s wise remark that ‘when 
the outpourings of a disordered mind receive 
such official approval as those of Professor 
Banse have received, uneasiness must be felt’, 
for I cannot believe that all intelligence has 
vanished from Germany overnight. At the same 
time, the European situation is serious and if the 
League fails to recreate a feeling of confidence in it 
and of security in its members, war in the future— 
though not necessarily the kind of successful Ger- 
man war that Herr Banse envisages—is inevitable. 

N. A. M. MacKenzzre. 


GERMAN JURISPRUDENCE 
Orro von GrerKE: His Po.rrican TEACHING AND 
JURISPRUDENCE, by Sobei Mogi (P. S. King; pp. 
291; 15s.) 
TTO VON GIERKE was born at Stettin on 
January 11th, 1841. Following the usual clas- 
sical education of the upper middle-class youth of 
his time in preparatory and high-school, in which 
work he early gave promise of exceptional attain- 
ments, he studied the legal course of the University 
of Berlin, where he graduated in 1867. Though he 
had already decided to make of law and political 
institutions his life work, he followed his fellow- 
students into the field of arms, and served with con- 
siderable distinction throughout the Franco-Prus- 
sian war as an officer of artillery. Continuing his 
work of legal and historical research he became an 
instructor in law, then Privatdozent, and, in 1872, 
was appointed professor at Breslau; in 1884 he was 
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called to a similar chair at Heidelberg, and in 1887 
returned as Professor of Law to Berlin where, 
holding in succession all of the most coveted legal 
appointments in the gift of the greatest German 
university, he continued to reside until his death at 
Charlottenburg on October 10th, 1921. 

Gierke was the leading German jurist of his 
time; and he consecrated his talents to the develop- 
ment of a legal philosophy that is purely German in 
its approach and in its essential characteristics. His 
endeavour was to trace ‘the unbroken Germanic 
conception of law’ and to bring to the fore, as op- 
posed to a materialistic conception of legal institu- 
tions, an intuitive and spontaneous feeling for right 
as arising out of the association of men for worthy 
ends in the common life of organized society. 

Gierke’s most important work was Das deutsche 
Genossenschaftsrecht (4 vols. 1868-1913). A great 
number of other works are but illustrations and 
exemplifications of the theory of the Genossenschaft 
there set forth. That monumental treatise is in 
itself almost an encyclopaedia of legal history, of 
political theory, and of philosophy and ethics. But 
Gierke was not content to limit himself to any single 
line of study. His contributions to the study of Ger- 
man private and constitutional law are equally 
memorable. He was in the forefront of the contro- 
versies that preceded (and followed) the drafting 
and enactment of the German Civil Code. During 
the World War he was an ardent partisan of his 
country’s cause; and perhaps he is hardly to be 
blamed if his distinguished and urbane humour de- 
serted him on those occasions. Some readers might 
be inclined to doubt the presence of humour in a 
German jurist-philosopher; however, Rudolf von 
Thering proved at an earlier date that the law has 
its funny side, and Gierke’s Der Humor in deut- 
schen Recht (1871) is a book to be cherished. 

Gierke’s great contribution to jurisprudence and 
political science was his theory of the Genossen- 
schaft. The term is almost untranslatable. F. W. 
Maitland said: ‘A name was wanted which would 
unite many groups of men, simple and complex, 
modern and archaic, and Genossenchaft was chosen. 
The English translator must carefully avoid Part- 
nership; perhaps in our modern usage Company has 
become too specific and technical; Society also is 
dangerous; Fellowship with its slight flavour of an 
old England may be our last inadequate word.’ The 
association or fellowship, whether in the state or in 
the lesser group of guild, or brotherhood, or trading 
enterprise or what not, and wherever or whenever 
found, was not a mere symbol, not a mere collective 
name for individuals; it was the creator and gen- 
erator of law. The fellowship is a group person, a 
real person; its will is a group-will, a real will. The 
Genossenschaft theory is but the working out of 
those essential principles in practical legislation and 
statecraft. 

Mr.*Mogi’s careful volume is, in the first place, 
an exposition of Gierke’s theory of human associa- 
tion and an examination of it in its relation to legal 
and ethical theory. But the author does not stop 
there. Gierke’s entire dogmatic exposition is put 
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under the microscope and dissected with impartial 
fairness and an exact and painstaking scholarship. 
Frederick William Maitland introduced Gierke 
to English readers of a generation ago in his trans- 
lation of the Political Theories of the Middle Age; 
F. W. M.’s brilliant Introduction to that volume is 
one of the classics of nineteenth-century legal liter- 
ature. Frederick Hallis, in his Corporate Personal- 
ity (1930) has given us an excellent chapter on 
Gierke’s theory of the reality of corporate persons. 
But Mr. Mogi is the first writer in English who has 
made a full-length portrait of the great German 
jurist-historian-philosopher whose views, and the 
adaptation of them that is being made in the Na- 
tional Socialist State, are today of such vital and 
compelling interest to all students of world affairs. 
The author of The Problem of Federalism is to be 
congratulated on this new addition he has made to 
the really significant literature of law and political 
science. F. C. Autp. 


A GUIDE TO THE EAST 


A Year’s Empassy to Mustara Kemat, by Charles 
H. Sherrill (Scribner’s; pp. xv, 277; $3.00). 


HIS book is a combination biography, history, 

and tourist guide. The author was American 
Ambassador to Turkey in 1932-33 and during his 
tenure of office had long conversations with the 
President of Turkey. So far as the book contains 
the results of these conversations—accounts in Mus- 
tafa Kemal’s own words of his military policy and 
diagrams drawn by the President himself showing 
his strategy in the battles of the Graeco-Turkish 
War and in the Gallipoli campaign of the Great War, 
and certain other documents, to all of which there 
is a good index—it is of value to the historian. 

It is to be feared, however, that General Sherrill 
did not listen carefully enough to the Gazi, for as a 
history of Turkey and biography of Mustafa Kemal, 
the book is amazingly superficial. He compares the 
Gazi to George Washington, Henry VIII, Martin 
Luther, Bismarck, Mussolini, and Moses! None of 
these comparisons particularly flatter him, for he is 
probably a greater leader and statesman than any 
one of them. But the fact that he is a great states- 
man does not mean, as General Sherrill hints, that 
his genius alone revived the ‘sick man’. The truth 
is that the inferior position and the successive de- 
feats of the old Ottoman Empire, especially the 
defeat in the Great War, humiliated the Turk pro- 
foundly and laid the psychological basis for the 
success of a vigorous leader with reforming instincts. 
The victories of Kemal Pasha in the Graeco-Turkish 
War of 1921-22 brought him to the fore. Able as his 
leadership was, and no one can deny its ability, had 
the diplomatic situation not been so favourable, Tur- 
key would not have gained such a victory as that of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. Russia, throughout the 
post-war struggle of Turkey with the Western 
Powers, gave valuable material and flank support. 
A war-weary public in Great Britain and France 
prevented any effective military resistance to Tur- 
key’s demands. Above all the diplomatic front 
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against Turkey broke down, which gained for her 
the passive support of France and Italy against 
Great Britain; and in particular, the Franklin-Bouil- 
lon Agreement between France and Turkey released 
80,000 troops from defending the South of Anatolia 
against a French intrusion and, in consequence, 
swelled the main Turkish army then battling the 
Greeks. All of these events General Sherrill al- 
ludes to, but he does not give them the emphasis 
which they deserve. 

After the diplomatic victory at Lausanne, Mus- 
tafa Kemal and his intimate followers, notably Ismet 
Pasha, turned a not unwilling Turkey from her tra- 
ditional social and economic ways. These the author 
describes as eleven revolutions, which changes are 
given a superficial significance, as for example his 
account of the abolition of the sultanate and the cali- 
phate; but two of the most important, the most fun- 
damental changes, he omits completely—the eman- 
cipation of women and the economic developments. 
Turkey’s economic life was practically ruined after 
the War, but by the Treaty of Lausanne, the millet 
system, extra-territorial rights, and other foreign 
barriers to Turkey’s economy, were eliminated. But 
Turkey, fearing the resurrection of this virtual con- 
trol, has resolutely followed a policy of economic 
self-help. The Turkish Government has itself en- 
tered the economic life of the country and its suc- 
cess is seen in the increased value of the industrial 
products, which rose from approximately £40,000,- 
000 in 1928 to £100,000,000 in 1932. Latterly Turkey 
has obtained a large credit from Soviet Russia and 
is itself adopting a Five-Year Plan. Tne abolition of 
the veil, the virtual ban on polygamy, the education 
of women and their entrance into business and pro- 
fessions, manifest the emancipation of woman and 
such innovations are the hall-mark of a real revo- 
lution. 

General Sherrill implies Turkey is democratic 
in the sense that Canada is democratic. In theory 
this is so, but in practice Mustafa Kemal is presi- 
dent of the only party—the People’s Party—which 
he rules with an iron hand. Yet the liberalism of 
the President surely appears in his appointment to 
the University of Istanbul, of leading German pro- 
fessors driven out by the Nazis from Germany, with 
full authority to say what they please on condition 
that they lecture in Turkish within three years. 

The lyrical effusions of General Sherrill com- 
plete this book. ‘Awake! the night is over, and the 
Sun is rising in the East!’ the author writes just 
before Turkey sloughed off her old Ottoman skin. 
The palace authorities in Constantinople made a 
great mistake in sending Mustafa Kemal in 1919 to 
command an army in eastern Turkey because inter 
alia, ‘Its glorious history should have warned them 
that the Turks are at their best when emerging from 
the east and driving west’. ‘Did the reader actually 
participate in a revolution? No?—well then plunge 
with us right into the heart of one’ and read a not 
uninteresting but shallow, incomplete, and hero- 
worshipping account of Mustafa Kemal and Turkey 
since the War, together with a tourist guide to the 
mosques of Istanbul. NorMAN PENLINGTON 
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AGRICULTURAL PLANNERS 


America Must Cuoose, by Henry A. Wallace 
(World Peace Foundation; pp. v, 33; $ .50). 


THE PLANNING OF AGRICULTURE, by Viscount Astor 
and Keith A. H. Murray (Oxford University 
Press; pp. xvi, 186; $1.75). 


O little interest will be attached to the outline 

by the American Secretary of Agriculture of 
the courses which appear to him to be those which 
the United States must follow in the future. Coming 
at a time when the New Deal seemed to be thor- 
oughly infused with the spirit of self-sufficiency, his 
statements have been received with open arms by 
the more orthodox liberal elements in the States, 
while they also represent the complaint of the man 
who was more than forgotten, whose interests Mr. 
Wallace is naturally anxious to preserve. Further- 
more, if the N.R.A. was a hastily thrown together 
collection of recovery plans, the steps taken to re- 
store agriculture have at least the merit of being 
founded upon the continuous and excellent investi- 
gations carried on by the Department of Agricul- 
ture since the war. 

Mr. Wallace discusses the alternatives of com- 
plete nationalism, thorough internationalism, and a 
‘planned middle course’. The first would, in his 
opinion, mean the withdrawal of from forty to one 
hundred million acres of land from cultivation and 
the acceptance of approximately one billion dollars’ 
worth of imports over and above the total accepted 
in 1929. The second he rejects as impossible, and, 
if its principles may be judged by their chaotic re- 
sults, equally undesirable. The alternative which 
he advocates would involve the balancing of agri- 
cultural and industrial interests, the probable with- 
drawal of about twenty-five million acres of land 
from production, depending upon the volume of 
imports that can be accepted from or loans dis- 
tributed among foreign countries. This he prefers 
to the complete regimentation of economic activity 
and opinion involved as the logical conclusion of a 
policy of nationalism. 

Opponents of measures of production control 
have always tended to believe that economic na- 
tionalism was a plague visited upon us from above 
which can be banished by the appropriate incanta- 
tions. They should read Secretary Wallace’s book, 
for it is apparent that he has probably shared their 
views at one time. Admittedly, he dislikes many of 
the aspects of the policies which he would uphold. 
But his analysis of the haphazard ’twenties leads 
him to other conclusions. Wisdom after the event 
is, after all, an under-rated quality, especially in the 
case of public figures. And Secretary Wallace 
points out indisputably that the approach to trade 
is not through less regulation, but through more; 
that in the readjustments which must come, as be- 
tween agriculture and industry, neither can be 
helped materially without a corresponding degree 
of regulation of the other. 

In The Planning of Agriculture, the sequel to 
their previous volume, Land and Life, Viscount 
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Astor and Mr. Murray perform, in somewha 










greater detail, for English agriculture the same task ( 
that Mr. Wallace has sketched out for the States, 
The book is a comprehensive survey of English } ™ 
farming conditions and organization. It is the more §  . 
valuable because it takes into account the othe id 
aspects of the national economic life; it is timely in ° 
that it deals with the background of the various § jan 
experiments now being carried on by the National § jead 
Government to reorganize that industry, and it is } chu 





not without lessons for Canadians. A dreary tale j; 
told of ineffective subsidies, hastily applied—the § the: 
beet sugar subsidy and the wheat quota being § le 
cases in point. The book contains some extremely § “ 
useful criticisms of Major Elliott’s schemes which 
are endorsed in principle; it is interesting to note thin 
that, despite state outlays, ‘Agricultural prices in . 

general were 10 per cent. lower in April, 1933, than prog 
in April, 1934’. eyel 

The authors point out with justification that § the 

methods of ‘planning’ which ignore the elements of | &" 
supply and demand for the simple reason that they | ™* 





do not operate as before, must end in penalizing Asse 
either the consumer or the Treasury. They show pe 


that despite the efforts of some schemes of recovery | 44 
to the contrary, the theory of regional and natural | pit 
advantages still has an application. It is demon- J appe 
strated that prices control must mean production } estat 
control; that production control is limited by the } the | 
lack of it in countries from which England imports, | is t 
and finally that farming cannot recover by itself the ' 
alone. It is only a pity that the authors are left 
straddling the alternatives of a future of national- 
ism or internationalism, leaving their positive sug- jo 
gestions for an immediate policy at little more than § ns 
state efforts towards lowering farming costs together 
with a moderate system of tariffs. 


G.S.C. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Tue CHURCH AND THE Economic Orper, 
by Dr. Ernest Thomas; pamphlet No. 
3 of the League for Social Reconstruc- 
tion (Thos. Nelson; pp. 28; $ .25). 

Dr. Thomas has gathered together in 
handy form twelve digests of the 
Jeading pronouncements of different 
churches, both Catholic and Protestant, 
on social and economic problems, from 
the Encyclical Rerum Novarum of Pope 
Leo XIII in 1891 to those of the present 
day. One and all uphold the right of 
the Church to pass judgment on such 
questions. With the exception of the 
thinly veiled fascist Encyclical issued 
by Pius XI in 1931, the reports grow 
progressively more radical: the En- 
cyclical of 1891 proclaims the right of 
the Church to deal with social and 
economic matters ‘but not on technical 
matters, the Report of the General 
Assembly, Church of Scotland, 1932, 
proposed ‘an improved monetary sys- 
tem’ and a planned ‘system of industry’, 
and the Toronto Conference of the 
United Church, 1933, welcomed the 
appearance of movements seeking to 
establish a new social order. But for 
the last, none hint how this new order 
is to be brought into being. Even if 
the unrealism of these pronouncements 
is overlooked, the majority of church- 
goers will consider them like the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, beautiful to con- 
template, but easy to forget once their 
conference has finished its labours. 

N.P. 


Tae ApvVENTURES OF Davy CROCKETT, 
told by himself (Scribner’s; pp. 255; 
$2.50). 

Davy Crockett was killed at the 
Alamo in March, 1836. His death at the 
hands of Santa Anna’s Mexicans put an 
end to a career full of incident and ad- 
venture. As a pioneer he ranks with 
Daniel Boone. A habit of thought so 
direct and simple as to be mostly mis- 
leading, an unwavering physical cour- 
age, the gift of rough wit and good- 
fellowship—all these mark him out as 
aman of the westward expansion. 
Away from the frontier he was never 
really at home. His popularity as a 
congressman, for two terms, depended 
upon his prowess as a_bear-hunter 
rather than as a statesman. His rela- 
tions with President Jackson and with 
Martin van Buren were bitter. In Wash- 
ington he was an ‘original’, never a 
force to be considered. Failing of re- 
election, he took a characteristic leave. 
Tam going to quit the states,’ he said, 
‘until such times as honest and inde- 
Pendent men shall again work their 
way to the head of the heap. I'm going 


away to lend the Texans a helping 


hand on the high road to freedom.’ 


From this expedition, as quixotic as ~ 
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his whole life, he never returned. 

By instinct and by training Davy 
Crockett believed in physical force as 
the arbiter of all disputes, whether be- 
tween.men or between nations. It was 
the one lesson the frontier had to teach. 
And there is a sort of justice in his own 
death. In the Creek War he had been 
himself as merciless as any Mexican. 
But the eventful narrative of his life 
shows him, also, in kinder lights. And 
more important than the portrait of the 
man is the vivid picture of the times. 
In this the book is an authentic Ameri- 
can document, with the salty idiom and 
the clear, if narrow, point of view of 


the frontiersman. 

The present volume is made up of the 
Autobiography, first published in 1834, 
the authenticity of which is not ques- 
tioned; and of Col. Crockett’s Exploits 
and Adventures in Texas, posthumous 
and apocryphal. The latter may have 
been taken from verbal narratives. 
Captain Thomason’s numerous illus- 
trations are pleasing and vigorous. He 
has caught the spirit of his text admir- 
ably. This handsome reprint of a stand- 
ard volume is a service to anyone in- 
terested in American history, or in 
straight adventure. 

W. A. B. 
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DOMINION DRAMA FESTIVAL 
FINALS 

UT of the fog, on the evening of 

Monday, the twenty-third of 
April came a little Dutchman with the 
threads of destiny in his hands. For 
the second time, in the Little Theatre at 
Ottawa, the curtain rose upon the final 
round of the Dominion Drama Festival. 
Audience and competitors were keyed 
to the highest pitch by the hour’s post- 
ponement and Mr. Grein’s dramatic 
race with time and the elements. 

The principle of suspense was carried 
out by the organizers of the Festival, 
which is our immediate concern. The 
first evening’s performance was gen- 
erally recognized as the least significant 
of the series, Merrill Denison’s 
Brothers in Arms, from the Galt Col- 
legiate staff, being the most note- 
worthy. Consistently, the winner of the 
Bessborough Trophy, Edgar Stone’s 
production of Miles Malleson’s Michael, 
was presented Saturday night, together 
with two of its outstanding rivals. 

It was with considerable astonishment 
that I heard Thorlakson’s Derelict sum- 
marily dismissed by the adjudicator as 
in the nature of an economic essay, 
lacking in dramatic appeal. While an 
advance reading did suggest that criti- 
cism, for me at least the play came un- 
expectedly and almost too poignantly 
alive on the boards. Nor can I be- 
lieve that that electric silence, the ac- 
tual physical tension of those about me, 
were delusions of my own mesmerized 
imagination. The fault in the produc- 
tion was, rather, a disconcerting sudden 
inaudibility on the part of the ‘derelict’, 
which seemed only explicable as a 
momentary engulfment in the tragic in- 
tensity of his réle, for the most part 
superbly carried. 

There is no doubt that the audience 


was glad to turn to the timeless, de- 
pressionless, high - spirited, fairy - tale 
world of Ernest Goodwin’s The Devil 
Among the Skins. Such honest and 
ringing mirth is a rare gift of the gods 
in this age of repressions and com- 
plexes, and especially amidst the grim 
and unremitting earnestness of amateur 
plays generally. The direction of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sterndale Bennett achieved a 
performance of wonderful ease and dis- 
tinction and Frank Rostance’s ‘Tanner’ 
was born and bred in the realm of high 
comedy. A most important character 
in this play was the stage-setting, the 
masterpiece of the week. In fine, had 
there not been Michael, your reviewer 
would have slated this play for the 
trophy and frankly challenges the 
second award to Marco Millions. 
Looking back across twelve interven- 
ing plays to the scenes from this 
O’Neill play presented by the Ottawa 
Drama League, the surviving impres- 
sion is chiefly that of colour and de- 
sign, the throb of drums and the haunt- 
ing chant of the sailors. The actions 
and grouping had at times the pre- 
cision of a ballet. One felt that it might 
have been performed, as The Death of 
Tintagiles was designed to be per- 
formed, as a shadow show. Indeed the 
figures of Tintagiles and Ygraine seem 
almost more real after lapse of time 
than do those of Marco and the Prin- 
cess Kukachin, while the pattern of 
Tintagiles has faded more rapidly. Re- 
port has it that. Nancy Pyper’s entry 
lost some of its flavour by its journey 
to the capital, but even so it was an im- 
pressive experience, enriched by ‘the 
lovely, warm child-voice’, in Grein’s 
phrase, of Violet Andras. Spirited as 
were the principals in Marco Millions 
the most living figure, though a less 
exacting achievement, was the phil- 
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osopher Chu-Yin portrayed by W. H. 
Brodie. 

Following Marco Millions came per- 
haps the most striking incident of the 
festival—the tale of the prologue that 
ran away with the play. The Sarnia 
Drama League production from The 
Mob afforded for the most part an un- 
inspired interpretation of a misinter- 
pretation of Galsworthy, led further 
astray by an incongruous attempt at 
modernistic stage setting. One of the 
characters, however, W. Eric Harris, 
wrote an explanatory prologue which, 
presented by J. E. Adams, as the Dean 
of Stour, won the award for the best 
male performance and which in his 
skilled hands and by its remarkable in- 
dependent merit, provided an introduc- 
tion to a play, sc much more humanely 
interesting and dramatically luminous 
than the play itself that one seems to 
be still waiting for the drama which it 
forecasted. 

The award to Miss Joan Miller’s 
‘Elizabeth’ in Maxwell Anderson’s 
play has met with general and just 
acclaim. Certainly this Vancouver com- 
pany contributed much more to the 
festival than inspiring thoughts of our 
far-flung Dominion. Another import- 
ant contribution from the West was the 
winning French entry, Blanchette, by 
the Cercle Moliére of Winnipeg. A dis- 
turbingly fine piece of realism, its su- 
premacy has not been questioned, 
though Sasha Guitry’s finely-etched 
Les Deux Couverts was presented with 
notable intuition by Miss Martha Al- 
lan and a Montreal cast. A welcome 
indication of a living drama in French 
Canada was Madame Chevrier’s origi- 
nal comedy, delightful though slight, 
presented by La Rampe of Ottawa, 
while L’Ecran Brisé, the over-difficult 
Bordeaux play chosen by the Laval 
students, was gallantly attempted and 
genuinely appreciated by the audience. 
The French evening, though handicap- 
ped by the necessity of crowding in 
four plays, triumphantly banished all 
thought of time, to the very close of 
the adjudicator’s delightful French cri- 
tique. 

The Sir Barry Jackson Trophy and 
all kinds of honour to Martha Allan. 
All On a Summer’s Day, though a bit 
overcrowded as to theme, is refresh- 
ingly so, the product of an abundant 
yet discerning and intelligent vitality. 
There is flavour in her wit and in her 
language and she doesn’t stop short of 
her conclusions. Her flair as a director 
is neither confined to her own play nor 
smothered in it; and it adapts itself 
alike to the French and to the English 
spirit. 

Saturday afternoon, which began with 
the next war, Miss Allan’s quite literal 
bombshell, ended with Waterloo — 
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through the eyes of Conan Doyle’s aged 
veteran, in a slightly creaky but con- 
scientious and sympathetic presentation 
from the St. John Players Club. The 
intervening step in a military trilogy 
was supplied by a previous perform- 
ance of Vernon Sylvaine’s drama of the 
aftermath of the Great War, The Road 
of Poplars. Another ‘clever essay’ said 
Mr. Grein, but Dixon Wagner’s Hart 
House group achieved a gripping per- 
formance, giving the Charybdis of sen- 
timentality a blessedly wide berth and 
suffering minor damage on the Scylla 
of melodrama, whereby the submarine 
of the Queen’s Dramatic Club was— 
alas—only too verily Submerged. Yet, 
echoes of the coward’s despair and the 
bitter scorn of the _ self-constituted 
avenger drift up to us through the 
waste of waters. 

While we are ‘at peril on the sea’ 





we must record the gallantry of th 
London Dramatic Club in braving that 
darkly luring siren isle of amateyr 
players—and professional ones too— 
Barrie’s Half an Hour. Honour to the 
Londoners that they left no whitening 
bones on the strand. Theirs was 
capable, straightforward interpretation 
with finely restrained tragic values 
And W. H. Auden’s Dr. Brodie really 
achieved the elusive Barrie flavour, 

I have reserved the last word for 
Michael and I want to say it in all sim- 
plicity. The play was simple. It was 
beautiful. It was sincere. Each part, 
fine in itself, was finely subordinated to 
the perfect whole. And Robert Chris- 
tie’s voice is something to be thankful 
for. The announcement of the award 
that evening was a rare tribute, doing 
honour to a great play—and to a great 
Mary E. Carman, 








THE PROHIBITION MIND 
The Editor, THe CaANapIAN. Forum. 
Sir: 
In the May issue of THe Forum, Mr. 


Maurice Colbourne contributed an 
article, in which he deals with the 
play, Reunion in Vienna, which he and 
his company recently presented in To- 
ronto. Very wide difference of opinion 
existed among those who saw it. Some 
protests were made to the mayor, who 
instructed the police to investigate. They 
ordered some changes in the presen- 
tation. The article seeks to belittle the 
opposition, by claiming that out of a 
thousand persons interviewed by tele- 
phone, only one objected to the play. 
One would like to know how these 
thousand people were selected and by 
whom. The writer of this article knows 
many cultured, broad-minded persons, 
who regard it as the most indecent 
thing that has appeared in Toronto for 


many years. No one will charge Rev. . 


Salem Bland with being narrow or 
ultra-conservative in his outlook. His 
article in the Toronto Star of April 18th 
is an exceedingly fair, able, but scath- 
ing denunciation of the play. One would 
have expected that if Mr. Colbourne 
decided to rush into print, he would 
have presented a reasoned defence of 
his play. Beyond his own dogmatic 
statement—that it was a thing of beauty 
—there is no attempt made to show 
wherein it failed to merit the criti- 
cisms offered. Instead, there is whole- 
sale abuse of all who happened to dif- 





fer from Mr. Colbourne’s point of view. 
‘Insects’, ‘fleas from the gutter’, ‘pruri- 
ent mind’, are samples of the courteous 
language in which he refers to them. 
Mr. Colbourne did well to announce 
that he was the most tolerant man in 
the world. No one reading his article 
would have suspected it. Really, if 
one were shut up to a choice between 
the spirit reflected in this article and 
that of the ‘Prohibition Mind’, which he 
so roundly condemns, one would be in- 
clined to vote for the latter. There is 
an old story current in legal circles, 
that a solicitor once inserted in a brief 
handed to counsel—‘No case, abuse the 
plaintiff's attorney’. 

Mr. Colbourne follows the example cf 
many advocates of anti-social conduct 
and unwholesome living of various 
kinds, by belabouring all critics and 
criticisms with the word ‘Prohibition’. 
Let us freely admit that some prohibi- 
tions, taboos and repressions have been 
stupid and senseless, and have wrought 
great injury to humanity. But that is 
no reason for flying to the other ex- 
treme and denouncing useful social con- 
trols and regulations, because these 
regulations necessarily have a prohibi- 
tory element. The laws which protect 
Mr. Colbourne’s person and his pro- 
perty, fairly bristle with prohibitions. 
If, during the presentation of one of his 
plays, some indignant member of the 
audience had hurled eggs of ancient 
vintage at him, or had otherwise 
sought to disturb the performance, he 
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would have been very glad of the pro- 
hibition of such conduct and of its pro- 
per enforcement by officers of the law. 

With the assurance and the cock- 
sureness characteristic of some visitors 
to this country from across the sea, Mr. 
Colbourne boldly states that Prohibi- 
tion increased drunkenness. Competent, 
well-informed opinion from the United 
States challenges this statement. So far 
as Canada is concerned, it is abso- 
Jutely untrue. Leaving out the war 
period, we find that in 1913, with one 
province under a law prohibiting the 
sale of liquor, we had 61,000 convic- 
tions for drunkenness. After the con- 
clusion of the war, with eight pro- 
vinces under a prohibitory law, this 
number was reduced to 25,000, and, to 
this day, the former figure has not been 
approached. In Toronto, the number 
appearing in the police cuurt charged 
with drunkenness, was reduced during 
the prohibitory period to about one- 
third of what it had been previously. 
There is much evidence that the un- 
fortunate débdcle in the United States 
was due more to weakness and ineffi- 
ciency in the methods of enforcing all 
law in that country, to high pressure 
propaganda, backed by huge sums of 
money, rather than to any inherent de- 
fects in the prohibition principle. 

But, let that pass; the question is not 
—is prohibition of the sale of liquor, 
wise; are Mr. Colbourne’s critics ‘in- 
sects’ or ‘fleas’, but, was that play a 
decent, proper thing to present in a 
place of public entertainment? Let us 
at once admit that the acting was su- 
perb, and that the emendations sug- 
gested by the police were in the main 
silly, and failed utterly to accomplish 
what was intended. This was unfortun- 
ate. As suggested by Dr. Bland, a few 
changes at the right spots would not 
only have rendered the play unobjec- 
tionable, but would have made it a 
really beautiful and noble presentation. 
A fine play was utterly spoiled by the 
unnecessary introduction of unclean 
and degrading features. 

Mr. Colbourne says it was a thing of 
beauty. Well, if the spectacle of a ‘lust 
crazed degenerate’ 
Bland) openly and passionately endea- 
vouring to seduce a woman by exciting 
her emotions—is beautiful; if, for a 
married woman to spend the night with 
another man while her husband is away 
on an errand of mercy, seeking to pro- 
tect the life of her partner in sin—is 
beautiful, then that play was beautiful. 
Perhaps, after all, Mr. Colbourne is 
right, and it does make a difference 
whether one’s standards of beauty come 
from the gutter or elsewhere. 

Mr. Colbourne speaks of the ‘quintes- 
sential’ truth taught by the play, He 
does not, however, inform Forum 
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readers as to what precise truth that 
was. Whatever the chief purpose of the 
author, one practical result was to give 
endorsation to a dictum of one of Mr. 
Colbourne’s fellow-countrymen, Mz. 
Bertrand Russell—‘I will not teach my 
children that chastity in the marriage 
relation is either necessary or desirable.’ 
Let it be admitted that those who hold 
that view should have liberty to pre- 
sent it to the public. If Mr. Colbourne 
and Mr. Barry Jones desire to offer a 
reasoned argument in support of that 
thesis, let them hire a hall and make 


_ definite public announcement of their 


programme and purpose. Few, if any, 
will object. But to clothe that idea 
in flesh and blood, to put it on a stage 
in the presence of hundreds of imma- 
ture youth lured to the place by the 
promise of ‘entertainment’, is a differ- 
ent matter. The writer of this article 
was not one of those who protested 
against the performance, but he re- 
joices that some of his fellow-citizens 
had the courage to do so, and he glad- 
ly associates himself with such protest. 

‘The Prohibition mind’, rightly or 
wrongly, insists upon preventing any 
person from offering for sale impure 
meat, milk, or food of any kind. No 
doubt Mr. Colbourne appreciated that 
protection when he sat down to his 


. meals while in Toronto. Some people, 


however, are just old-fashioned enough 
to think that poisoning the mind and 
the soul is more serious even than 
poisoning the body. In spite of the 
threat to turn big guns on the ‘fleas’ 
(which in this case turned out after all 
to be only a pop-gun) our citizens will 
not be deterred from demanding that 
transients in our city be compelled to 


observe certain standards of decency. 
It is no excuse for the parade of vice 
and falsehood that they are clothed in 
beautiful language, and presented with 
superb artistry. In this form they are 
all the more deadly. 


Yours, etc., 
Joun Cosuarn. 
Toronto. 
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The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN 

Cassiar, by Conway Turton (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. x, 123; $2.00). 

Prairie SETTLEMENT, by W. A. Mack- 
intosh (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xv, 
242; $4.00). 

Ercut Men Speak, by Oscar Ryan, E. 
Cecil-Smith, H. Francis, Mildred Gold- 
berg (Progressive Arts Club of Can- 
ada; pp. 43; $ .20). 


GENERAL 

Tue Exprorers oF NortH America, by 
John Bartlet Brebner (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. xv, 502; maps; $6.25). 

A CoMPANION TO SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
edited by H. Granville-Barker and G. 
B. Harison (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
x, 408; $4.50). 

Tue Wortp Court, 1931-1934, by Man- 
ley O. Hudson (World Peace Founda- 
tion; pp. 322; $2.50). 

Economic READJUSTMENT IN 1933, Un- 
claimed Wealth Utilization Committee, 
Geneva (P. S. King; pp. xiii, 102; 6/-). 

DEATH IN THE VALLEY, by Bernard 
Newman (Denis Archer; pp. 288; 7/6). 
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